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PREFACE. 



In order to enjoy poKte society, and to be thoroughly 
suited for it, we must have a knowledge of those rules 
and regulations which the custom and common consent 
of well-bred people have established and drawn up 
into a kind of social code^ entitled Etiquette. To 
render the public familiar with this code is the object 
of the present work. The subject is treated under the 
following heads : — Etiquette for Ladies — Etiquette for 
Gentlemen — General Etiquette — The Etiquette of 
Courtship — ^Wedding Etiquette. 
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ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES. 



In the following pages it will be observed that English 
etiquette differs slightly from that observed in the polite 
circles of France and America ; but the spirit of etiquette is 
the same in all civilised countries, viz., a proper regard for 
the feelings of others, and a due restraint on our own. It 
is especially on a few points relating to ladies that our notions 
of etiquette differ from those of other nations. 

ETIQUETTE OF MORNING CALLS. 

Ladies do not expect visitors before two, nor after five. 

A lady may rise on receiving the visit of a gentleman, if 
she wishes, on account of his age, &c., to pay him marked 
respect ; but, generally speaking, she need not r|se from her 
seat on the entrance of niiale visitors. 

Ladies and gentlemen who meet at a Mend^s house, may, 
if mutually agreeable, enter into conversation without the 
ceremony of an introduction. 

A lady has the privilege of taking another lady or a 
gentleman to pay a visit to a Mend. 

Fashionable ladies, during the London season, have their 
days fixed for receiving morning visitors, and on these occa- 
sions their drawing-rooms are crowded; and after paying 
her respects to the mistress of the house, a lady seats hersefi 
wherever she finds a vacant chair. 
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Wheire no day is fixed, and, consequently, where the con- 
course of people is smaller, ladies, who receive visitors, should 
converse with them in succession, as they arrive. 

Excepting in large establishments, where men servants 
are ever on the alert, the servant should be previously directed 
to be ready to open the street door as soon as the bell rings. 

Ladies do not remove their gloves while paying visits. 

You should dress in a sombre style when you pay a visit 
of condolence. 

TUE PROMENADE. 

In France, and in the United States, a lady is not allowed, 
except where protection is needed, to take the arm of any 
gentleman but a relative or an accepted suitor; but iu 
England gentlemen offer and ladies accept the arm of the 
gentlemen while out walking. 

If a lady has been shopping, she may accept a gentleman^s 
offer to carry any small parcel she may have in her hand ; 
but she must not load him like a pack-horse, nor, in order 
to be the sooner in possession of her purchases, consent to 
let him carry any cumbrous things that should be brought 
home at night by the shopman. 

Two ladies may with perfect propriety each take an arm 
of one gentleman, but one lady cannot, with equal regard to 
appearance, take the arms of two gentlemen. In the com- 
mon course of things these gentlemen will both be con- 
siderably taller than herself, and the attitude, which obliges 
her to raise both arms, will be very uncomfortable to her&elf, 
and look very awkward to the beholders. 

When at a public promenade a lady is fatigued, and a 
gentleman contrives to find her a seat, supposing he is him- 
self obliged, for want of space, to remain standing, the lady 
should not abuse the advantage accorded to her by the laws 
of politeness, but should rise directly she finds herself suffi- 
ciently rested to be able conveniently to proceed. 

DRESS. 

Always endeavour to dress well and neatly, but be not too 
eager in your pursuit after fashion, lest people suppose that 
you mean to rely entirely on outward adornments to recom- 
mend you. 
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Judgment in the selection of colours that harmonise with 
each other, and with your complexion, goes further in pro- 
moting a good appearance thiui the most costly materials 
chosen inconsiderately. 

The colours for fair complexions are light-blue, pink, lilac, 
and pale-green. 

Crimson and orange are more becoming to brunettes; but 
maize, light red, and brown partaking of red, may be worn 
by eillier fair or dark persons. 

If you are short, aroid very wide crinolines. They would 
make you look even shorter than you are, and you tempt 
people to say you are ^ as broad as you are long." 

K you are tall, flounces, and all that gives width to your 
robe, is sure to be becoming. 

Whether you are tall or short, never have your stays or 
dress laced tight. Compression of the waist, by affecting 
your health, is sure to injure your appearance. 

K you wish to be dressed becomingly, remember that you 
must be dressed modestly. Boddices cut very low, whether 
before or behind, have now not even fashion for an excuse. 

Never wear boots or shoes that press your feet. Corns 
and bunions, and a constrained and awkward gait, result 
from compression of the feet. Thick shoes or boots are 
much more lady-like than thin ones for walking out in wet 
or doubtful weather. 

For morning excursions, such as pic-nics or races, wear 
muslins or stuffs that an unexpected shower will not injure. 
Avoid rich silk for such occasions. Fancy straw bonnets are 
also more appropriate and more advisable than those of 
coloured crapes, tulles, or satins. The style of dress just 
recommended indicates a judicious but graceful economy, 
and is sure to be more pleasing in the eyes of gentlemen 
than the richest attire recklessly exposed, to be spoilt in a 
single excursion. 

Whether in negligee or fuU dress always aim at neatness. 
No splendour of costume in the evening can make amends 
for cUsordered hair, an untidy dress, or slip-shod shoes, in 
the morning. 

Whether your dress be of stuff or of chintz, no matter ; if 
it is perfectly neat and in good condition, if your hair is 
well-arranged, and your shoes or boots well made, you are 
presentable whoever may happen to call. 
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Fashion allows of great variety in the mode of dressing 
the hair. If your face is round, you will find ringlets most 
becoming. If long, it will look better in houffes or hands, 
rather full on each side of the face. 

Nets of one only colour, or dark ribbon head-dresses, are 
better suited for the morning; and gold or embroidered 
nets, or light -coloured ribbon head-dresses, for dinner 
parties, small evening parties, or concerts. 

Flowers are more appropriate for balls and very large 
evening parties. 

At (Snner, low dresses are not so much worn as formerly. 
Three-quarter dresses, or lace-jackets over low dresses, are 
now in accordance with etiquette for dinner parties. 

Jewels are more worn by married ladies than by young 
ladies, who never appear to greater advantage than when 
attired with elegance and simplicity. It is, however, in 
perfect accordance with etiquette that young ladies should 
wear ornaments in moderation, but, while unmarried, they 
do not generally wear diamonds. 

Ear-rings and necklaces are once more in fashion. 

Bracelets have never been out of fashion. These should 
not grasp the arm tightly, lest they stop the circulation of 
the blood. 
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INTEODUCTIONS AND SALUTATIONS— THE 

PROMENADE. 

On being introdaced to a lady, you must not expect her, as 
a matter of course, to shake hands with you ; but she may 
do so if you are introduced by a relative, as a particular 
friend, &c. 

Introduce gentlemen to ladies, not ladies to gentlemen., 
for etiquette takes a chivalroas view of the subject, and 
looks upon the lady as the superior. 

It is the law of introductions to introduce the inferior to 
the superior. 

Before you introduce persons, be sure that they will not 
object to make each other's acquaintance ; it is better to 
ascertain the feu^t beforehand. If you feel convinced that 
a gentleman has no objection to make the acqu^aintance of 
another gentleman to whom you wish to introduce him, 
you may proceed to do so without asking permission ; but, 
before presenting a gentleman to a lady, make a point of 
obtaining her leave. 

Still, even to this rule there are exceptions. You need 
not ask a lady's leave to introduce a partner for the dance ; 
and where there exists intimacy, a mother may introduce 
her son, or a sister her brother, to a lady, without previously 
obtaining that lady's permission. 

There is a great tendency at evening parties to dispense 
with introductions, as preliminaries to general sociability. 
And where circumstances and mutual incUnation lead to the 
commencement of a conversation, there is nothing contrary 
to etiquette in carrying it on. During the time you are 
guests under the same roof, you are on an equality ; and 
those who meet you at a Mend's house may consider your 
being there a sufficient guarantee for your respectability 
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Introdaction merely for the purpose of dancing with a 
lady, does not give a gentleman the right to be recognised 
by her on a future occasion ; but the lady has the privilege 
of renewing the acquaintance, if she thinks fit to do so. 

This leads to the comideration of a difficulty experienced 
by many gentlemen. They see a lady at some place of 
amusement or elsewhere, and they admire her so much that 
they are tempted to break through all the laws of etiquette 
to form her acquaintance ; but, by so doing, they run the 
risk of seriously offending the lady they are most anxious 
to please, and of bringing down on themselves the just in- 
dignation of the lady^s male relatives. Where a gentle- 
man^s wish for an introduction to a lady is very great, let 
him only persevere, and he is likely to succeed. You will 
find further advice on this subject under the head Courtship. 
But here we will advise you to pin your faith on the kind- 
ness of some lady acquaintance. It is the fair sex who will 
feel for you, and who will thoroughly imderstand the power- 
ful workings of that master-passion which renders an intro- 
duction to such or such a young lady an affair of such vast 
importance to you. 

We remarked, it was difficult to know how to avoid in- 
troducing persons to each other, when you know the wish 
for acquaintanceship is not mutual. In such a case, you 
may always decline on the just plea of your own insufficient 
intimacy. Avoid everything unusmd in your mode of 
greeting; it is sure to offend. For shaking hands, never 
offer two fingers, unless the others are maimed. Kever 
offer your left hand, instead of your right, excepting when 
your right hand is disabled from some unlucky accident, 
rheumatism, &c. 

In a general way, gentlemen cannot, according to etiquette, 
take ladies to public places, or on excursions, without these 
ladies' cTiaperones, and these chaperones should pay their own 
expenses, and those of the ladies under their care. 

In entering public places, or going up crowded staircases, 
always precede the lady, to " clear the way" and remove 
difficulties ; otherwise, it is a gentleman's province to follow. 

In the event of your entering a drawing-room, and not 
being recognised, because you know but one member of the 
family, who may not happen to be present, you had better 
introduce yourself to one or other of the family whom you 
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may find nearest at hand, otherwise your position would Lc 
awkward. 

Both gentlemen and ladies on offering acquaintances seats 
in their carriages should give the guest the best seat, viz., 
that in which they would have their &ces to the horses. 
Bat the lady would only resign her own seat to a lady 
acquaintance. 

Acquaintances should not be dropped, excepting for 
serious reasons ; but if such reasons exist, and you decidedly 
wish to withdraw from the society of this or that individual, 
become distant and reserved in your manner. If you meet 
him, bow coldly, and accept none of his invitations ; in fact, 
take every precaution to retire from his acquaintance, with- 
out actually cutting him. The process of cutting^ as it is 
technically called, is not only very harsh, but is often 
attended with dangerous consequences. 

Select for your associates men of intelligence and high 
principle. The strongest among us is not beyond the in- 
fluence of example. 

The company you keep will influence your morals and 
your manners, either for good or evil. 

Beware of too much familiarity of manner to ordinary 
acquaintance. 

Only conflde in tried friends, and never encourage idle 
curiositv. Always return a bow, though from a person 
decidedly your inferior. According to circumstances, your 
manner of recognising it should be respectful, cordial, or 
condescending. On meeting acquaintances repeatedly in 
the same promenade, etiquette only requires ladies or gentle- 
men to bow once. 

According to English etiquette, the privilege of first re- 
cognition rests with the lady. Should she pass without 
bowing, it is only very great intimacy that can excuse your 
first accosting her. 

Supposing you meet a lady with whom you are on friendly 
terms, and wish to say something to her, do nob stop her, in 
order to make her listen to your conversation, but join her 
in her walk ; and, supposing her to be an elderly lady, and 
a slow walker, do not weary her by making her suit her steps 
to yours, but suit yours to hers. When you thus casually 
join a lady, it is not necessary to offer your arm ; but if you 
take a waJk with a lady, of course you offer her your arm. 
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On meeting your acquaintances, ladies especially, do not 
nod, but remove your hat from your head; and do this 
with your left hand, on meeting friends, in order to leave 
the right free for the cordial shake of the hand, so indicative 
of friendship and goodwill in England, and now so often 
adopted abroad. 

Very mistaken ideas exist about the necessity of taking 
off your gloves to shake hands with a lady. The rule is as 
follows : — ^If the lady is ungloved, take off your glove before 
shaking hands with her ; but if she has her gloves on, you 
need not remove yours. 

When you meet friends or acquaintances in public, whe- 
ther ladies or gentlemen, particularly avoid pronouncing 
their names so loud as to attract the attention of those 
around. Recollect, that, by so doing, you, in a measure, 
introduce them to the by-standers. How great soever may 
be this violation of etiquette, through inadvertence it is 
often committed. 

When walking out with one iriend, if joined by another, 
it is not etiquette to introduce them to each other, unless 
you know they wish to make acquaintance. 

Never speak to your acquaintances from one side of the 
street to the other. Shouting is a certain sign of vulgarity. 
First approach, and then make your communication to your 
acquaintance or friend in a moderately loud tone of voice. 

In walking with a lady, you may offer your right or left 
arm indifferently, provided you consult her convenience; 
and in like manner, you may give the lady the inside or 
outside of the road or the street, if you make a point of 
procuring for her the path that is smoothest, safest, and 
most agreeable. 

If, at a public piromenade, you perceive that the lady 
whom you are escorting is fat^ued, you should endeavour 
to £nd her a seat ; but, if possible, fix on a place that is not 
exposed to the dust of the road, or crowded with people. 

Take charge ci any small parcel, &c., which may en- 
cumber the lady to whom you have offered your arm. 

If, when riding out, you meet a lady wiUi whom you are 
acquainted, you may bow and ride on ; but you cannot with 
propriety carry on a conversation with her while you retain 
your seat on horseback. If very anxious to talk to her, it 
will be your duty to alight, and to lead your horse. 
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When at the promenade, never linger near people, as if 
you were listening to their conversation. We acquit you 
of any wish to play the spy, but avoid the appearance of 
being one. 

Another caution, and we shall turn to a different subject. 
Kever, when out walking, persevere in staring at ladies, 
or turning round your head to look at them again. Such pro- 
ceedings can only be styled rude and vulgar, and instead of 
evincing admiration, they indicate a great want of respect 
for the fair sex. 

ETIQUETTE OF DRESS. 

Attention to dress is of very great importance. The truth 
of this assertion becomes evident when we consider that 
every one who beholds us can judge of our dress, but our 
inward qualities are only appreciate on further intimacy. 

A young man who is inattentive to his dress is likely to 
become a Soven as he grows older. 

But however handsome or well suited dress may be, of 
this there is no doubt, that imless it is accompanied with 
thorough personal cleanliness, all the good efi'ect of it is 
destroyed. In these days, when the luxury and benefit of 
baths are placed within the reach of all, there is no excuse 
for want of cleanliness. 

Constant ablutions of the skin, and perpetual attention 
to cleanliness, in all tiiat relates to the hair, the teeth, and 
the nails, are indispensable. You should keep your nails 
moderately short. Long or ragged nails have many dis* 
advantages. 

While the intercourse with continental nations was much 
more restricted than that which we at present enjoy, wear- 
ing moustaches was considered vulgar in civilians, because it 
savoured of assumption — ^the assumption of appearing mili- 
tary without having anything to do with the military 
profession. Now the case is different. The beard or mous- 
tache is worn not to ape the military, but often in imitation 
of those whom we are constantly meeting: But the beard 
and moustache require great attenHon, and ihey should be 
kept scrupulously clean and well trimmed. 

M your hair is red, use red oil ; it will shade it down to 
an auburn tint. If, for temporary loss of hair, you wear a 
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wig, mind it is one that will completely cover your head ; 
and, if possible, procure one of those ventilating peruques 
that do not close the pores of the skin of the head. As the 
wig attracts dast and smoke almost as much as the human 
hair, do not forget to keep it constantly combed and brushed. 
If you smoke or take snuff, you will find it difficult to 
observe that constant personal cleanliness so essential in a 
gentleman. Before mixing with ladies, take off the coat in 
which you have been smoking, and rinse your mouth, lest 
your breath should be tainted with the "weed." Onions 
affect the breath still more disagreeably : beware of the effects 
of them. As a snuff-taker, you cannot have too large a 
supply of clean pocket-handkerchiefs, as those covered with 
snuff are disgusting to the beholders. We need hardly 
caution you against the offensive habit of spitting, when in 
ladies' company. 

We shall dwell no longer on the article of personal clean- 
liness. Inattention to this duty is by no means a national 
defect ; and it is seldom that, in England, one observes such 
solecisms as handsome brooches in discoloured, tumbled shirt- 
fh)nts, or gaudy rings on dirty fingers. 

One valuable rule in dress is the following : — ^Avoid sin- 
gularity. Follow established fashions, but do not be in a 
hurry to adopt every modish fancy that may be imported 
from abroad, or suggested by some fop at home. 

If you wear jewellery, avoid being loaded with it. A 
brooch or studs, a handsome gold watch and guard, and a 
ring on the second, third, or fourth finger of either hand, is 
quite sufficient ornament. 

The good effect of your appearance will depend as much 
on the make as the material of your clothes. 

Be particular to have your things made to fit well, but 
not to fit tightly. In fact, the loose, easy fit, is in accord- 
ance with the good taste of the fashions of the present day. 

Particularly avoid tight boots. They disfigure your feet, 
and by induciog the growth of corns and bunions destroy 
the freedom and grace of your walk. 

Coloured ties and coloured gloves belong to morning dress. 
Select those that are of delicate and becoming colours, and 
avoid those that are glaring and gaudy. 

For paying morning visits, make a point of having some 
well-fitting gloves, either of a light or dark kid ; a hand- 
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some silk or fine cambric pocket-handkerchief; and a good 
black hat (not a cap). By the way, the hat is all the more 
important, as — according to modem etiquette — ^you bring it 
(on the occasion of calling) into the drawing-room, with 
your cane or riding- whip. 

Full dress for the morning, or morning dress for cere- 
monious occasions, should be carefully avoided. 

Dinner is an occasion on which ceremony is required, as 
also eyening parties. In fact, wherever ladies are in full 
dress, it would be a breach of etiquette for gentlemen to 
join them in their walking costume. But at pic-nics, races, 
and some morning concerts that last till six in the evening, 
the gentlemen need not be in full dress ; for the ladies, on 
such occasions, retain their bonnets and proihenade costume. 

A gentleman^s wedding-dress wiU be discussed under the 
head of Wedding Etiquette. 

The frock-coat, and any colours you like to select in the 
other articles of your dress, constitute the morning costume. 

Black dress-coat, black silk tie, or white cravat, silk or 
black cloth waistcoat, white kid gloves, and black trousers, 
and thin patent leather boots, are the principal component 
parts of full-dress costume, suitable alike for dmners, evening 
parties, balls, and operas. 

For out-door costume, avoid cloaks or coats of so light a 
colour as to contrast too strongly with the other part of your 
attire. The contrast formed by snow-white linen with the 
dark waistcoat or coat is a pleasing contrast. Otherwise, 
endeavour to establish harmony in the colour of your gar- 
ments. 
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GENERAL ETIQUEHE. 



ETIQUETTE OF DINNER-PARTIES. 

Considerable changes have recently taken place in dinner 
arrangements. In some fashionable houses all the principal 
dishes are carved on the side-table ; others prefer adherence 
to the custom of having the silver dinner-service and ^e 
principal dishes on the table. 

Without eimressing a decided opinion in &voiir of the 
new or old fashion, we proceed to give hints on the etiquette 
to be observed by guests and the host and hostess. 

H you are invited to dinner, make a point of being punc- 
tual, to the very minute, if possible. It is a great want of 
good breeding to keep those who have invited you, and the 
other guests, waiting for dinner, on account of your non- 
arrival. 

When the various members of the party are easembled in 
the drawing-room, the mistress of the nouse, or the master — 
supposing him a bachelor or a widower — ^points out to you 
the lady you are to lead into the dining-room. You, and 
the lady mdicated, wiU have to take precedence, according 
to rank. 

But here we must observe that etiquette does not allow 
ladies to visit bachelors or widowers, except under the fol- 
lowing circumstances : — ^Where a female relative is for tiie 
time doing the honours ; where a married lady goes in com- 
pany with her husband or her brother. Unmarried ladies, in 
visiting bachelors or widowers, though escorted by male 
relations, should have the countenance of a marrieci lady^s 
presence. 

When the names of a lady's guests are to be found in the 
"Peerage," a little previous study of Debrett or Burke will 
prevent her committing errors in the arrangement of her 
guests. 
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To the nmnitiated the following remarks on precedence 
will be useful : — 

Baronets take rank according to their creation, the date 
of which jou wiU find in the ^* Baronetage ; " bat Viscounts* 
younger sons, and Barons* younger sons precede Baronets. 
These are followed by Knights of Hie Batn, Grand Crosses, 
Knights Commanders of the Bath, Knights Bachelors, eldest 
sons of the eldest sons of Peers ; Knights of the Garter^s 
eldest sons, Baronets' eldest sons, Knights of the Bath's 
eldest sons. Knights' eldest sons. Baronets' younger sons, 
Serjeants-at'Law, Doctors, Deans, Chancellors, Masters in 
Chancery, Companions of the Bath, Gentlemen of Hie Privy 
Chamber, Esquires of Kmghts of the Bath, Esqtdres by 
creation. Esquires by office, younger sons of Knights of 
the Grarter, younger sons of Kiiights Bachelors, Grentlemen 
entitled to bear arms. Clergymen, Barristers-at-Law, and 
Officers, naral and nulitary, who are not esquires by com- 
mission. 

The rank of ladies is decided by that oi their male 
relatives ; but for the position of tiiose ladies who have titles 
in their own right, we must again refer you to the ** Peerage." 

As the lady's rank gives the precedence, so it decides the 
order of the procession to the dining-room. 

Those who are most ready to exclaim, "I hate such 
ceremonies," would perhaps be the first to complain if due 
precedence were not given to themselves. 

As to other claims to precedence besides those we have 
mentioned, they depend on age and general importance; 
and we must not omit to state that married ladies take pre- 
cedence of single ones. At family dinner parties, or dinn^ 
parties at which very intimate Mends meet, the custom of 
taking precedence according to rank is often waired. 

To secure the saiis&ction of your guests, endeatvour to 
bring together those who are most likely to he agreeable to 
each other. 

Coming down stairs, give the lady the wall; lead her into 
the room, aoid seat your^lf beside her. 

Custom now requires that the master of the house should 
take tiie lead in ^e itt^ooeBsion to the dinner-table, giving 
his arm to the lady of the highest rank present. 

The lady of the house follows her guests, and, when no 
other consideration interferes with her so doing, she selects 

b2 
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as her escort the gentleman who maj happen to be the 
greatest stranger. 

The two preceding rules are not observed when a Prince of 
the Royal Family is present, for then etiquette requires that 
His Royal Highness anould lead out the lady of the house first. 

The position assumed at table by the master and mistress 
of the house varies according to the different shapes of the 
dinner-tables. Where, according to a recent fashion, the 
table is round, there is no " head of the table" for the lady 
to take ; but, generally speakins;, at tables of the usual shape, 
the lady of the house assumes the ^^ head of the table ; " the 
gentleman of the highest rank sits at her right hand, the 
gentleman next in position is on her left hand, and these 
gentlemen assist the lady in carving, excepting in houses 
where the modem fashion prevails of having the operation 
of carving carried on by the servants at the side-table. 

The gentleman of the house takes the " bottom of the 
table ; " the lady of the highest rank should be on his right 
hand, the next iu position on his left. 

Invite an equal number of ladies and gentlemen, atid avoid 
placing two gentlemen or two ladies together. 

Always avoid the bare possibility of having to sit down 
thirteen to dinner. Superstitious people consider thirteen 
an unlucky number; and, unfortunately, superstitious people 
are, even at the present day, and among the educated classes, 
exceedingly numerous. 

Ten is considered a convenient number for a dinner party. 

At a large party it is considered vulgar to take twice of 
fish or soup, because, by so doing, you may keep the guests 
waiting for the second course. 

The fEishion of eagerly pressing the guests to eat no longer 
prevails ; therefore, guests must never wait to be pressed. 

When a dish is carried round, never help yourself to more 
than your share, how much soever you may like it. 

Both ladies and gentlemen remove their gloves when they 
sit down to dinner. 

In eating fish have your silver fork in your right hand, 
and a piece of bread in your left. In these modem days it 
is hardly necessary to caution you never to convey food to 
your mouth with your knife. 

If you have to carve a joint, help a person plentifully, but 
do not load the plate. 
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Always use a fish-slice in helping fish. 

In assisting a lady to sauce of any kind, pour it on the 
side of the plate. 

In eating asparagus, it is better to cut off the eatable part 
and to convey it to your mouth with your fork, than to take 
up the asparagus with your fingers. 

In eating tarts or puddings of stone fruit, avoid, if pos- 
sible, conveying the stones to your mouth ; but if you have 
not observed tfis precaution, it is better to take them out 
of your mouth with your fingers than to swallow them, or 
let them drop out of your mouth into the plate. 

As soon as you are served begin to eat. It is an anti- 
quated custom to wait till everybody is helped. 

Use your fork and spoon for pies and puddings, in pre- 
ference to your knife. 

Do not help yourself to a dish without knowing the nature 
of it. Should you dislike it, and send it away, you might 
impress the other guests with the idea that it was not good 
of its kind. 

According to the present custom, the servants fill the 
wine-glasses of the assembled guests; but in some houses the 
practice of taking wine with ladies prevails. Where this 
is the case, on the removal of the soup one of the geutlemeu 
guests requests the honour of taking wine with the mistress 
of the house, and this is the signal for other gentlemen to 
invite the other ladies to take wine with them. 

It is thought well-bred to take the same wine as that 
selected by the person with whom you drink ; but if the 
wine chosen is unpalatable to you, you may select some wine 
that you prefer, saying, " Will you allow me to take this or 
that wine? " as the case may be. 

When asked to take wine, it is impolite to refuse, except 
for some serious reason. In accepting, all you have to do is 
to look at the person who has asked you, dightly bow, and 
sip your wine.* 

Abroad, champagne is taken at dessert ; in England, it is 
introduced during dinner. 



* These remarks only apply to cases where the old fashion prevails 
of taking wine. Guests at table follow the established customs of 
host and hostess. In some houses, it is customary only to take wine 
with the lady yon lead down to dinner. 
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Except at wedding breakfEurts, drinking healths is no longer 
h'la-mode^ and proposing toasts is now only customary at 
public dinners. 

With your fruit use silyer-bladed knives. These are 
generally beside each plate at dessert. For small fruit, a 
spoon only is requisite. 

If a lady asks you to prepare any fruit for her, use your 
Angers as little as possible. 

Glass wine-coolers, half-filled with water, are placed next 
each person at the dinner-table. 

FLoger-glasses, containing warm water, and doyleys on 
plates, come in with dessert. In these glasses you ma^ dip 
your fingers and wipe them with your dinner napkm or 
doyley, but abstain from the disgusting practice of publicly 
rinsing your mouth. It is to be hop^ you performed aU 
the duties of your toilette before you joined the company. 

At dessert, the wines — ^port, claret, burgundy, &c.— are 
placed before the host. It is his duty to circulate the 
decanters. But happily for us, in these rational days, the 
hosts are under no necessity of urging thdr guests to drink 
more than the quantity for which they feel deposed. 

Ladies seldom take more than one glass of wine at dessert. 

It is difficult to say exactly how soon English etiquette 
requires that ladies should rise and retire to the drawing- 
room; but unless some very animated discussion detains 
them in the dining-room, the hostess had better give the 
signal of departure, to the lady of the highest rank, about a 
quarter of an hour after the dessert has been put on the 
table. 

K you have your children in at dessert, let it only be at 
quiet family dinner-parties, and not when much etiquette is 
observed ; but it is well to introduce children occasionally 
into the drawing-room when company is assembled, to 
accustom them early to the manners and restraints of polite 
society. 

With the entrance of the dessert, it is usual for the servants 
to leave the dining-room. Should no servant be present 
when the ladies leave, one of the gentlemen (who rise when 
the ladies make their move) opens the door, to facilitate their 
exit. Where servants are present, the gentlemen merely rise 
and remain standing, while the ladies are leaving the room. 

Sometimes the ladies take coffee on reaching the drawing- 
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!room, and {gentlemen partake of it either in the dining- 
room, or on joining the ladies. If the former, a sufficient 
interval should be allowed before taking in the coffee to the 
gentlemen, lest the host should appear anxious to save his 
wine. 

In concluding this subject, we will add a few observations 
of importance to young persons, and to novices in society 

Nothing shows people^s good breeding so much as the 
proper m<^e of eating. 

Some individuals, whose superior talents and superior in- 
dustry have raised them above the station in which they 
were bom, and introduced them into society, the habits of 
which differ from those to which they are accustomed, may 
avoid many little mistakes by attention to the following 
rules. 

Eat as quietly as possible. 

Avoid making noises in supping your soup, or wine, or 
in masticating your food. 

In case of any irritation in your nose, apply your handker- 
chief to it — ^the habit of touching or scratching it is to be 
avoided. 

If you are addicted to biting your nails, retire from society 
until you have cured yourself of a practice that makes well- 
bred people shudder. 

Never tilt your chair, nor rock yourself on it, nor indulge 
in any kind of perpetual motion. By forgetting this 
caution, you may make some of the company not oidy un 
comfortable, but actually ill. 

If at dinner you should be so unlucky as to overturn a 
a glass, throw down a plate, &c., it is not necessary you 
should make a formal apology to the mistress of the house. 
It is to be supposed that any little accident of this kind will 
not affect her. But always apologise if you inadvertently 
injure a lady^s dress. 

Whistling, making any kind of noises with your mouthy 
touching your ears or teeth, and above all, scratching your 
head, must in company be carefully avoided, as you would 
abstain from exciting in others a feeling of disgust. 

The habits we have mentioned show ill-breeding at all 
times, more especially at meals. 

Be careful never to put into your mouth very hot soups, 
or pudding, for it is dangerous, to swallow it, and unseemly 
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to return it to your plate. However, a person of sense 
adopts the latter alternative. 

Never put your knife in your mouth, nor touch anything 
to which you are helping yourself or another with your own 
fork. 

Break your bread, never bite it or cut it. 

Avoid speaking with food in your mouth. 

Take moderately of wine, or these rules will escape your 
memory, and you will lapse into former habits. 

Young housekeepers, who read in our etiquette of dinner- 
parties about articles of luxury that they have not in their 
possession, must not suppose on that account that they 
should abstain from showing hospitality to their friends. 

Where the welcome is cordifid and unaffected, the provi- 
sions plentiful, and everything at table neat and clean, the 
dinner is sure to be a success. But there are some articles 
that add but little to the expense, yet greatly increase the 
comfort of the dinner-table. These are table-napkins, and 
silver or electro-plated forks, for the old-fashioned steel 
forks are very unpleasant when they come in contact with 
fish or anything acid ; and with the two- pronged fork, it is 
difficult to convey your dinner to your mouth. 
' It is not necessary to give vails to servants, excepting when 
you have been staying at a friend^s house. 

ETIQUETTE OF BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, TEA, AND 

SUPPER. 

There is not much to be said on the subject of the etiquette 
of breakfast. According to English custom, breakfast is 
taken at an early hour compart to that of the French 
dejeuner a la fourckelte^ consequently persons are seldom 
invited expressly for breakfast; but at this meal large 
parties of guests on a visit assemble. A bell announces the 
Dreakfast-hour, and etiquette does not require that those 
who attend to it should be kept fasting for those guests 
who disregard the summons. Where men-servants are in 
attendance, it is not necessary that the gentlemen should 
wait upon the ladies ; otherwise the laws of chivalry, on 
which modem politeness is based, require that the fair sex 
should have every want anticipated. 

Luncheon is also announced by a bell^ but precedence is not 
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o1»enred at this repast, and the obfiervatioiis respecting 
breakfast are applicable to lunch. 

Tea cannot be so hastily dispatched. 

After a late dinner it is a matter of minor importance. 
It is merely handed round with the sugar and cream, by the 
servants in waiting. 

When especial invitations are given by quiet people to a 
sociable *' cup of tea," it is generally served up, with all the 
tea equipage, on the drawing-room table. It is presided 
over by the lady, or the eldest daughter, of the house, and 
the gentlemen who are invited render themselves useful in 
replenishing the tea-pot from the shining copper tea-kettle 
(supposing there is no urn), and in handing about the bread- 
and-butter, tea-cakes, muffins, and crumpets. 

For a large evening party, it is well to set apart a room 
for the tea and coffee. Here one of the daughters of the 
house may preside, and supply the guests with tea, coffee, 
and biscuits, or bread-and-butter, before they proceed to tiie 
reception or drawing-room. 

In some families confidential servants preside in the tea- 
rooms on the occasion of a large evening party. 

Another style of tea, and one at which juvenile as well as 
grown-up guests are often present, is the tea called Thi 
Suisse, Etiquette requires a round table for The Suisse^ a 
snow white table-cloth, and in addition to tea, coffee, and 
bread-and-butter, a great variety of cakes, jellies, and con- 
fectionery. 

The guests assemble round the table, and the repast is 
rather a protracted one. Conversation, games, and music 
follow, but no supper is deemed necessary. 

For suppers at large parties some etiquette is observed, 
as ladies are always handed down to supper by gentlemen, 
but inclination may dictate the choice unless the hostess 
gives express directions. 

These remarks only apply to suppers where the guests sit 
down. To a standing supper, where chicken and tongue, 
sandwiches, jellies, and creams, are served at a buffet, or side- 
board, ladies may be handed down by the gentleman with 
whom they are conversing, or their partner for the dance, as 
soon as they hear that the refreshment-rooms are thrown 
open. 
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ETIQUETTE OF RETIRING. 

The more quietly yoa retire from large parties the better, 
for if yon make your retreat with a great deal of ceremony, 
you put it into the heads of others to take their leave, and 
the lady of the house complains that you break up her party. 
If you meet the lady of the house as you ore about to depart, 
wish her good night; if not, you may slip away quietly 
without any breach of etiquette. 

In town or in the country, where guests are staying in 
the house, the signal for retiring to rest seems to originate 
in the servants bringing in wine and water, more than in 
any instructions from the master or mistress of the establish- 
ment. After the late dinner, tea, coffee, music, and con- 
versation, at about half-past eleven the ladies b^in to re- 
tire. The bed-room candlesticks are at hand, and, as if by 
common consent, each provides herself with one of them, 
and with mutual " good nights," betake themselves to their 
apartments. In due time the gentlemen follow their 
example. 

ETIQUETTE OF CONVERSATION. 

The question when and where it is allowable to enter into 
conversation, and the still more difficult question ^' who ought 
to begin," can only receive that somewhat common-place 
answer, '* Much depends on circumstances." 

If a gentleman were to accost a lady whom he met in the 
street, and to whom he was a stranger, he would be guilty 
of a great piece of impertinence ; but, supposing he perceived 
some danger threat^ing her, and stepped up to give her 
intimation of it, or came to her rescue when attacked by 
thieves or ruffians (not a very probable occurrence now-a- 
days), then not only would his mterference be allowable, it 
would be a duty ; and an intimacy might spring up from 
the occurrence, in perfect harmony with etiquette. 

The amenities of travelling often lead to conversation 
between ladies and gentlemen, and this without the slightest 
dereUction fix)m propriety. 

Meeting at places of public amusement — ^balls excepted— 
do not offer such excuses for entering into conversation as 
those furnished by travelling, in which for a time the tra- 
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Tellers seem to form but one party, through their mutual par- 
cipatioQ in danger, almost in fatigue and inconvenience. 

But if conversation without introduction may be, and 
actually is, allowable under certain circumstances, prudence 
strictly forbids intimacies being lightly formed. Thej are 
dangerous both for ladies and gentlemen, for, we grieve 
to say, there are very pleasing and fascinating sharpers of 
both sexes. 

Young men who form acquaintances through frequently 
meeting the same persons at coffee-houses, or at shooting- 
grounds, cricket matches, &c., should never make these 
meetings a sufficient ground for intimacy without intro- 
duction. 

The question. Who should open the conversation? can 
only receive an indefinite reply, excepting that rank, 
importance, and seniority take precedence; but there is a 
kind of freemasonry in these things, and those who are 
fond of conversation find each other out, and the difficulty 
is removed. 

Then, let us suppose all impediments to conversation 
overcome, how is it successfully to be carried on? Does 
wit suffice to enable you to converse well ? No ; wit is but 
^^the meteor flash." The lively peasants of the Emerald 
Isle, or of Gallic Gascony, are witty ; but wit is not the 
only requisite in conversation. 

Does learning and a finished education make the good 
conversationist? Not always ; for the learned man may in 
conversation be a pedant, and the man who knows every- 
thing may wish to be always talking. But if the learned 
man is not certain of shining, there is much less hope for 
the ignoramus. He who has learned nothing and observed 
nothing has nothing to say, and will consequently say 
nothing — ^that is, if he has the prudence to hold his tongue ; 
but some gentlemen, and, alas ! ladies, too, contrive to talk 
about notMng, and thus become the bores of conversation. 

Bore is a slang term. Generally speaking, we disapprove 
of slang terms ; but as the exception proves the rule, so we 
make one exception in favour of the term bore. It con- 
denses in one word all that is wearisome and irritating; 
in short, boring in talkers to listeners. 

Attention to the following rules will put you on your 
guard against becoming either boring or offensive in con- 
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versation, or of committing those faults that etiquette 
condemns. 

In speaking of each other, husbands and wives should 
avoid the use of the mere initial ; for instance, " I am sorry 
to say Mrs. P. is not quite well," or " Mr. T. will be here 
soon." Give the whole name. 

In speaking of any of your lady friends, do not add to 
their names the professional rank of their husbands ; it is 
not in accordance with English etiquette. Never say " Mrs. 
Colonel Smith," or " Mrs. Sergeant Jones." 

Look at the person to whom you speak, but do not stare 
at him. Endeavour both by your expression and manner 
to show confidence without boldness, and ease without fami- 
liarity. FoUow this rule not only in conversation, but in 
society generally. 

If a French or other foreign word conveys your meaning 
better than an English word, you may make use of the 
foreign expression, provided you are sure your company will 
understana it. According to English etiquette, the titles of 
persons are not frequently repeated in conversation. This 
remark applies not only to '* Sir " and ** Madam," to " Mr. 
Hamilton," or " Mrs. Bailey," as the case may be, but also 
to persons of rank. The occasional use of names and titles, 
just to show you have not forgotten them, is all that is re- 
quired by modem custom. 

Be sparing of puns and proverbs. Too many of them 
render conversation trite and stiff. 

When you indulge in long details about your health or 
your illness, your tastes, joys, or sorrows, let it only be to 
those who are nearly related to you by the ties of blood or 
affection — in fact, to those of whose sympathy you are 
certain. 

A sparkling anecdote gives zest to conversation; but 
beware of becoming '* a sedentary weaver of long tales." 
And recollect there should be originality in your anecdote, 
and no confusion in what you relate. 

" A tal« should be jadiciotiB, clear, snccinct, 
The language plain, and incidents well linked. 
Tell not as new what everybody knows, 
And new or old, still hasten to a close ; 
There, centring in a focus round and neat, 
Let all your rays of information meet" 
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A short, pitby quotation adds a sparkle to discourse ; a 
very long one is wearisome, and sure to be mal h propos. 

We have hitherto spoken of the faults of conversation. 
Ill-natured reports are among the sins of conversation. 
Never be the bearer of them. People may listen greedily to 
the report (which, after all, may be a slander), but they 
will beware of you, as being likely to speak ill of themselves. 

Never flatly contradict any one, and show especial defer- 
ence to the opinions of the aged and of the fair sex. 

In conversation, as in music, attend to time. In your 
words, do not hurry and become a gabbler ; neither speak so 
slowly as to be sententious. A harsh, loud voice is vulgar, 
but it is an unpleasant piece of affectation to speak so low 
that you are only heard with difficulty. 

By your conversation show your appreciation of others, 
and of any talent or accomplishment they may display ; but 
avoid exaggerated and fulsome compliments. Very young 
men are apt to fall into the error of paying such compli- 
ments. 

Never attempt to engross all of the conversation. You 
might as well try to help yourself to all the dinner. Each 
member of the company likes to have his share. 

If you are learned, and converse with learned men, there 
is no fear of your being unappreciated ; but if you choose 
abstruse subjects for general conversation, you weary your 
hearers, and appear anxious to make a vain display of your 
acquirements. 

Recollect that the drawing-room is not a debating club, 
and it should never be made a field for disputants. 

Do not be led into angry political discussions before ladies, 
and avoid controversy. 

But if any member of the company should make an attack 
on your reHgious persuasion, or on religion generally, you 
are not bound to remain silent. Remember, however, to 
express your dissent politely ; and if the assailant seems de- 
termined to argue, oner him to name a more convenient time 
for carrying on the discussion. But, in all probability, the 
slightest show of resistance on your part will have silenced 
him; for his attack proves him to be either a bigot or an 
infidel, and such men are far more prompt in attacking the 
opinions of others than in defending their own. 

A lady cannot very decorously challenge a gentleman to a 
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future argument, but she should always firmly diasent from 
opinions that savour of immorality or impiety. 

In very large parties different cot^es and tete-h-tetes are 
formed ; W wh^ this h the case, private affidrs may be 
spoken of, but where the conversation is general, never ask 
one member of the party about things not understood by the 
others ; for instance, never say, '* How's that little affair 
progressing?" But you may ask such questions if you 
explain the nature of the " little affair " to the company. 

Some people seem to consider a drawing-room a court of 
justice, and they hardly ever open their mouths but to lay 
down the law on this or that subject. Such talkers under- 
stand nothing of the art of conversation. 

As you wish to be heard when you give expression to 
your sentiments, so be careful to lend an attentive ear while 
another is speaking. 

If you interrupt a speaker in the middle of his sentence, 
you act almost as rudely as if, when walking with a com- 
panion, you were to thrust yourself before him and stop his 
progress. 

Profane swearing, always an infringement of religion, is 
now, in conversation, a great breach of etiquette. 

The very essence of conversation is reciprocity ; and those 
who pay no attention to the sentiments of others lose all the 
b^ent of interchange of thought. 

In a lady's drawing-room or at a gentleman's table, yon 
may converse freely even with those whose names you l^ve 
never heard. Introductions are mere statements that people 
are fit acquaintances for each other ; but after conversing 
you should seek an opportunity of being regularly intro- 
duced to any person whom you wish to retain as a& 
acquaintance. 

By constantly putting questions, yon render yourself 
wearisome, and sometimes very impertinent in conversation. 
We do not presume you to be so uncultivated as to ask a 
lady, " How old are you?" or a gentleman, " What is your 
income?" But avoid a prying style of conversation, and 
check all petty curiosity. 

. Of course questions must be asked, or conversation could 
not be carried on ; but between slight acquaintances these 
questions should be on general subjects; for instance, on the 
public questions that are uppermost, on the preference given 
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to this or that author, or this or that artist. You may 
also inquire if the person with whom you are conversing 
has visited this or that country. The questions you are to 
avoid are those relating merely to the person you are 
addressing ; but supposing he himself introduces the subject 
of his faimly, or his profession, &c., then you may not only 
show an interest in these subjects, but politeness requires 
that you should do so. 

When parents enter into details about the wonderful 
quickness, beauty, talents, &c., of their children, listen 
patiently. If you are yourself a parent, you will excuse 
parental pa^iality. If you are not, perhaps you may be 
one at some future time. But papas and mammas should 
beware of putting the patience a£ the general hearer to the 
test by very lengthy accounts of the clever speeches or 
wonderful achievements of their hopeful progeny. 

Another far more objectionable topic of constant conver- 
sation is furnished by the short-comings and fulings of 
domestic servants. As servants are human beings, their 
£siults, like our own, are an inexhaustiHe theme ; Imt the 
ever-recurring selection of such a theme lowers the tone of 
conversation, and imparts to it a bitterness that is at variance 
with the suavity of polite discourse ; in short, these constant 
discussions of the foibles of servants have contemptuously 
been termed, "What women talk about." Let our fair 
readers avoid such topics. 

When you are in company, talk with the company : it is 
not etiquette to address your eonversation principally to 
your own relatives, &c. Make yourself generally agreeable, 
and whether you are married or single, let all the ladies 
share in your polite attention. It is in order to secure this 
general sociability that etiquette disapproves of married 
people^s exclusive devotion to each other ; for instance, going 
down to dinner together, or dancing together, &c. 

Study to avoid i»rovincialisms, both in dialect and PTO* 
nunoiation. A correct pronunciation is characteristic oi the 
well-educated classes. Be particularly cardEul in all that 
rdates to the letter h. Do not drop it where it should be 
sounded, nor introduce it where it has no right to be. Make 
a study of all the words in which the h is mute. 

Some talkers seem bent on crushing subjects of converaa- 
tio& as soon as they are started, whj& one great secret of 
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guccess in conYersation consists in a due regard for the ob- 
servations of others. Instead of overthrowing^ you should 
build upon what is advanced bv your companions, until the 
subject nas been discussed ; and then you may start a new 
one, if you please. 

To excel in conversation, you should have all your facul- 
ties on the alert. K your mind is pre-occupied, you are 
sure to make blunders. 

Conversation should bring into play all the amiable 
qualities of kindness, politeness, patience, and forbearance. 
These qualities may be shown by the learned and unlearned, 
and they contribute greatly to the charm of conversation. 

If you are not disposed to talk much, at any rate you can 
listen. The truly polite man is always a good listener. 

When talking with professional men, do not confine your 
remarks to what relates to their calling, as if you thought 
they understood nothing else ; and recollect, that, though 
some young ladies are frivolous, and can only be pleased 
with what is called " small talk," others can ei^joy and take 
their share in the most sensible discourse. 

Those who have all other requisites for success in conver- 
sation sometimes forfeit all their advantages by too much 
shyness and timidity. Evidently, the poet had these moift 
in view when he exclaimed^ 

^ I pity bashful men, who fed the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 
And bear the marks npon a blushing face 
Of needless shame, and self-imposed disgrace. 
* Their ' sensibilities are so acute, 
The fear of being silent makes them mute.*^ 

Timid people should not avoid society, because they do 
not enjoy it. They should take every opportunity of going 
into company, and their shyness will wear off by degrees. 

Sometimes mauvaise honte proceeds from the idea that 
every eye is fixed upon us. In this case, the cultivation of 
hunulity is the best cure. Consider that you are but one 
of the multitude, and that people have tilings of much more 
interest to engross their attention than your words or looks. 
This modest opinion of your own importance will restore 
your freedom of thought, and give you ease and presence 
of mind. 

In polite society, it should be understood that what passes 
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in conversation is, to a certain degree, sacred, and cannot 
honourably be repeated to the prejudice of the speaker. 

Carefully avoid imitating those firebrands of society who 
hurry from house to house to repeat some harsh remark 
made by one person on another. 

Tittle-tattle is not conversation, though it sometimes 
passes current for it in parties where people have not, be- 
cause they will not seek for, any elevated and interesting 
topic of conversation. 



ETIQUETTE OF CARDS, NOTES, AND LETTERS. 

The etiquette of visiting cannot be carried on without 
proper attention to the tmie when cards should be sent 
or brought, and without recollecting the persons for whom 
they should be left. 

In leaving visiting cards, supposing the party to be a 
mother and daughters, one card is sufficient. Should there 
be grown-up daughters or sisters residing with the lady 
called on, cards should also be left for them. Formerly, the 
corner or corners of the card were turned down, to show 
that the visit was meant for others. 

When a married lady calls, she may leave her husband's 
card. 

On returning to, or arriving in, London or elsewhere, 
send out your cards to your acquaintances, in order to let 
them know of your arrival. Cards sent with this object 
may be brought by servants, as also cards returning thanks 
for "inquiries." 

It is custoipary, when you have been out dining, to leave 
a card for the lady of the house as soon after the dinner as 
may be convenient. 

This attention is not exacted from professional men, whose 
time is fully occupied. 

Ladies leave cards the next day, or a few days after, or 
call at the house where they have been guests, either at 
dinner or evening parties. 

This remark does not apply to the " season in London,^^ 
where ladies not only go to parties every night, but some- 
times to three or four parties on the same night. But, even 
in all the whirl of fashionable life, ladies should leave a card 

c 
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after a dinner-party ; and, in a general way, caUs and visits 
are interchanged, but not with the same exactness as in the 
provinces, where parties are not so constantly given. 

The etiquette of morning calls and cards has undergone a 
good deal of alteration by the practice adopted by fashion- 
able ladies of having cerUiin days for the reception of morn- 
ing visitors. 

A well-bred man loses no tune in leaving a card on a 
gentleman who has been the bearer of a letter of introduc- 
tion to him. 

In England, newly-arrived persons or families are called 
on by, or receive tne cards of, the old inhabitants of the 
town or neighbourhood. The continental custom differs 
from ours. Abroad, the new comers on arriving leave their 
cards, or pay their first visit to the residents. 

We shsdl speak of wedding cards elsewhere. 

Cards of invitation and of thanks for "inquiries" are 
purchased ready-printed at stationers. On invitation cards, 
the names of the mviters, the invited, and the day and hour 
chosen for the reception, are, of course, inserted in writing. 

In company, invitations are not unfrequently given to 
evening parties, concerts, or balls, by persons whom one 
knows but slightly, and on whom one has never called. 
When this happens, it is etiquette to leave a card before- 
hand on the lady at whose house the party is given, sup* 
posing, of course, that one means to accept the invitation. 

Xotes of invitation are generally in the third person, 
couched in the simplest tenns, and treating of one only 
subject. "Presenting compliments," though no longer 
necessary, is still adopted by many ; but the most fashion- 
able notB-writers do not employ it. The following is in the 
modern style of invitation : — 

" Mr. and Mrs. Sefton request the honour of Mr. and 
Mrs. Unwinds company at dinner on Monday, the 10th 
instant, at 7 o^clock. 

" Thursday morning, the 6th of July." 

Invitations and answers to invitations to dinners, balls, 
and to evening parties, should be addressed to the lady of 
the house. 

Excepting betwe^i very intimate Mends, considerable 
notice must be given before the party. For a ball, not less 
than a fortnight, and not more than three weeluu 
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Notes, like letters, should be written on the best paper, 
inclosed in envelopes and sealed. Letters of introduction 
referring to the bearer should not be sealed. 

Gentlemen should use plain stationery, avoiding coloured- 
edged pa^r, and any sealing-wax but red. Cadies may' 
follow their fancy in this particular; but when writing on 
business, they had better adopt the same kind of stationery 
as that we have recommended to gentlemen. Whatever be 
your style of handwriting, mind it is legible, and that every 
letter is distinct : attend to your stops, and never use pale 
ink. 

Before we speak of the style of letter- writing, we must 
give some directions on that which especially regards the 
etiquette of letter- writing — ^the direction, the commence- 
ment, and the conclusion. 

It is worthy of remark, that, in writing to any respect- 
able female acquaintance, with whom we are on distant 
terms, we begin " Madam ;" yet, in addressing the lady of 
the highest rank in the world, we mean our sovereign, the 
title " Madam " is used. When a king reigns, he is ad- 
dressed as " Sire." 

We now give the forms of directing, commencing, and 
concluding letters. 

To THE Queen. 

Direct — " To the Queen^s most Excellent Majesty," &c. 
Begin — " Madam, most gracious Sovereign, — May it please 
your Majesty," &c. In conclusion — " I am, with profound 
veneration. Madam, your Majesty^s most faithful subject 
and dutiful servant." Adopt this style for a solicitation 
or a petition. As for correspondence, the Queen never cor- 
responds with a subject under the rank of a Peer, or a 
Minister of State. The latter would express himself thus : — 
" Lord A. or B. lays his humble duty before your Majesty," 
or " at your Majesty's feet." 

To the sons, daughters, uncles, and aunts of the sove- 
reign — 

Direct — ** To His (or Her) Royal Highness the Prince or 
Princess," &c. Begin — "Sir" or "Madam." In conclu- 
sion — " I am, with the greatest respect, Sir (or Madam), 
your most dutiful and most obedient servant." 

C tt 
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Thb Nobilitt. 

Address—" To His Grace the Duke of ," or, " To Her 

Grace the Duchess of ." Begin — "My Lord Duke;" 

(to the Duchess) " Madam." 

The eldest sons of Dukes, Marquises and Earls, take by 
courtesy their father^s second titles, but then precedence 
does not always depend upon their style or dignity ; for io- 
stance, the eldest son of the Duke of Somerset is only styled 
Lord or Baron Seymour, but he takes precedence of the 
Marquis of Chandos, Stafford, &c. ; — ^the first, the eldest son 
of the Duke of Buckingham, and the second, the eldest son 
of the Duke of Sutherland. 

Address a Marquis, whether English, Scotch, or Lrish, as 
" The Most Noble The Marquis of ." 

Address an Earl, a Viscount, or a Baron, as " The Right 
Honourable." 

Address every Peer with the exception of a Duke, whose 
style we have given above, as '* My Ixjrd." 

The eldest sons of Earls have the titles of Lord and Bight 
Honourable. Begin — " My Lord." 

The younger sons of Earls, and all the sons of Viscounts and 
Barons are styled Honourable ; and the daughters and sons' 

wives. Honourable. Direct — "To the Honourable ." 

Begin—" Sir," or " Madam." 

Baronets, Eniohts, and Esquires. 

Direct—" To Sir , Bart." 

In writing to Kni(;lits, suppose the name to be Sir Robert 
Sutton, the superscription is " Sir Robert Sutton." Friends 
would begin letters to him either with " My dear Sir Robert," 
or " Dear Sir Robert." 

The title " Esquire" is now very generally given in direct- 
ing to all respectable persons ; but in directing to persons of 
high position, but without any actual title, " &c. &c. &c." 
should foUow the word " Esquire." 

« 

The Clergy. 

Direct — "To the Most Reverend His Grace the Lord 

Archbishop of ." Begin — "My Lord Archbishop." 

End — "I remain, my Lord Archbishop, with the highest 
respect, your Grace^s most devoted and obedient servant." 
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Direct—" To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 



»? 



Begin — ** My Lord Bishop." End — *' I have the honour to 
be, my Lord, your Lordship's most obedient, humble servant." 
" I have the honour to be," or " to remain" — ^with the repeti- 
tion of the title given at the commencement — ** your obedient 
servant," is the proper mode of conclusion to persons of 
importance, excepting where we are on vefy intimate terms 
with them.* We need not weary you with the repetition of it. 

Direct— *' To the Rev. , D.D." or, "To the Rev. 

Dr." 

Direct—" To the Very Rev. the Dean of ," or, ".To 

the Very Rev. D.D., Dean of ." 

Direct — " To the Venerable Archdeacon." 

Li all the preceding cases, and to the Clergy generally, 
" Reverend Sir" is the proper way of beginning a letter. 

The title of '* Right Honourable" or " Honourable " pre- 
cedes the 'clerical title. Baronets and Knights have their 
clerical title inserted first. 

Letters addressed to any public persons should have their 
highest office specified thereon, with " &c. &c. &c." after it. 

The Armt. 

In the Army and Navy, rank in the service precedes every 

other distinction. 

Direct — ** To Lieut.-General Viscount ." 

Direct— "To Field Marshal the Marquis of ." 

Direct — " To Colonel the Honourable B ." 

Direct — "To Major," or " Captain, , of Her Majesty's 

— Regiment." 
To a Lieutenant or Ensign, direct — "L. , Esq., of the 

21st Regiment," as the case may be. It is not etiquette to 

specify any rank below that of a Captain. 

The Navy. 

Direct — "Admiral Sir L , Commander of ." 

Direct — " To Captain Gr. Arnold, R.N., commanding Her 

Majesty's Ship ." 

Direct— "To Lieut. L. , R.N., on Board Her 

Majesty's Ship ." 

• **I am'* is used in conclading a first letter, "I remain" is the 
style for a continued correspondence. 
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The title of ^'Excellency" is ^ven in the British service to 
Ambaasadors aod Colonial Governors. 

Direct — *'To His Excellency , Her Britannic 

Majesty's Ambassador to the Court of -^ ." Begin — " My 

Lord," or " Sir," and in the coarse of the letter, " Your 
Excellency." 

Judges, when* Privy Councillors, are styled ''Right 
Honourable." 

When writing to Law Lords, you must begin — "My 
Lord," and in the course of the letter use the expression 
" Your Lordship." To the Lwd Mayor, direct—" To the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of London." Begin — 
"My Lord."* 

To those who have the title of Right Honourable, begin — 
"Sir." 

" Grentlemen" is the proper way to begin letters to cor- 
porate bodies, and " Your Honours" is useid in continuation. 
To the Masters and Wardens of the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths, Stationers, commence — " Gentlemen," and 
continue — " Your Worships." 

As relates to the style of beginning a letter, all tendency 
to an intimate form should come from the superior to the 
inferior. True modesty avoids even the appearance of pre- 
suming or encroaching. 

*' Sir " or " Madam " is the proper mode of beginning a 
letter to a superior, or to a person witii whom we are slightly 
acquainted. Conclude — "I have the honour .to remain, 
Sir, your obedient Servant." 

In writing to an inferior, of whom yre know little, con- 
Qlude — " I remain. Sir, your obedient Servant." 

" Dear Sir " and " Dear Madam " show more intimacy 
than " Sir" and " Madam." "My dear Sir" and "My dear 
Madam " denote intimacy and appreciation. 

Conclude a letter beginning "Dear Sir" with "I remain, 
dear Sir, yours truly." 

Conclude a lettor beginning " My dear Sir " with *' I 
remain, my dear Sir, yours very sincerdy." 

" My dear Mr. ," or " My dear Mrs. ," is the 

style adopted between intimate friends, but these letters may 

* The titles of Archbishops, Bishops, and Prime Ministers, give 
no extra dignity to their wives, as far as title is concerned. 
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also conclude -with **I remain, my dear Mr. ," or 

*' Mrs. , yours sincerely." 

Letters between members of a family and lorers are 
directed by the heart, and, of course, the beginning and 
conclusion indicate intimacy and affection. 

Never forget to date your letter. 

Let your place of abode be first motioned, and then the 
day of the month. If the letter is to leave the country, be 
careful to add the date of the year ; and, indeed, it is better 
to afiSx the date of the year to all letters. 

In writing to superiors avoid abruptness, but, at the same 
time, be concise. It is a liberty to take up much of their 
time by too long a letter. 

In familiar correspondence, write as you would talk, but 
with a little more care, for as letters have the advantage of 
premeditation, so mistakes that would be pardoned in dis- 
course are inexcusable in a letter. 

Remember that *' what is written remains ; " therefore, 
attend to this good rule — ** Think before you write, and 
think while you are writing." 

Be prompt in answering the letters of friends. It is a 
social obligation to be so. 

Be exact in answering letters of business, for neglecting 
Euch letters introduces confusion into your affairs. 

After concluding a letter of business, write in full the 
name of the person to whom you have written. Supposing 
your letter to have been written to your lawyer, "Mr. 
James Elton," write at the end — "To James Elton, Esq." 

Keep a copy of all the letters you write on business of 
importance. 

ETIQUETTE OF PRESENTS. 

Presents have a great tendency to keep up friendships. 

Excepting between relatives or engaged lovers, etiquette 
does not admit of very costly presents ; articles of taste 
are chosen by acquaintances in their interchange of 
presents. 

Very intimate fHends may study the useful in their 
presents. Thus, gentlemen may present each other with 
valuable and improving books; and ladies may give or 
receive handsome work-boxes, desks, &c. 
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Oo receiving a present, never say, " I fear I tdb you of 
it.'' This remark is sot flattering to the donor. 

On giving a present do not undervalue it, and call it 
"paltry," or the receiver might think, "Then why' have 
you offered it to me?" On the other hand, do not praise it 
very enthusiasticaliy, lest the person to whom you give it 
should think you repent, and wish you had kept it for 
yourself. 

Ladies may accept occasional presents of fruit and flowers, 
and game, mim gentlemen who visit at their houses, or thoso 
of their parents ; but, in fkihionable life, game is ahnoet the ' 
only present that acquaintances make each other. 

Travellera form an e:cception. They often return trom 
foreign countries laden with curiouties. These furnish pre- 
sents that are gladly and thankfully accepted in all classes 
of society. 

ETIQUETTE OF THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Cabdb Asn Moaia 
When you have been announced by the servant, make 
your way up lo the lady of the house, and pay your respects 
to her. At large parties, the hostees generally stauds near 
the door, and you will have no difficulty in finding her. If 
prevented hy the crowd, wait till your opportunity comes. 
At fashiocable parties, take everything coolly, if you can do 
so, in a hot crowded room, where you have hardly space to 
turn round. 

Bowing or curtseying to the company, in general belongs 
to the etiquette of other countries and (with us) to that of a 
past generation. 

As soon as you have had time to look about you, recognise, 
in a polite, but not an obsequious manner, any acquaintances 
present. 

While you are the gnesfa of the same hostess, you are, for 
the time, all on an equality; and whether this equality 
r^sea or lowers you, behave with the same degree of graceful ' 
ig urbanity. 

a crowded party, it is better not to ieek 
lay ' ' good night ; " but if you meet her, 
i^ leave of her. 
xe in abundance, and carriages " stop the 
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way," ilie amiable attention of escorting or seeing ladies 
home would be superfluous. At more quiet, and, generally 
speaking, far more agreeable assemblies, the services of truly 
well-bred gentlemen are in constant requisition; and the 
most polite man is he who, without being officious, is ever 
on the alert to render himself useful and agreeable to the 
fair sex. 

A lady may, with perfect propriety, accept a gentleman's 
offer to see her home. 

Cards, 88 a recreation, are much less improving than 
conversation ; but, as they are constantly introduced in 
polite society, some knowledge of the etiquette of cards is 
requisite. 

When the master or mistress of the house has proposed 
cards, those disposed to play approach the table ; at which a 
fresh pack of cards is opened and spread out. The four per- 
sons who draw the lowest cards play the. rubber. This 
point decided, the four again draw cards for partners. The 
two highest become partners, and the two lowest have the 
choice of seats and the deal. 

In mixed company, a lady and gentleman are generally 
partners. 

Married people should not play at the same table. Of 
course, this remark only applies to large parties. 

Play merely for the amusement, and never play but for 
sums so trifling that winning or losing makes little or no 
difference to you. Playing for sums of any importance is 
gambling. 

In company, it is not etiquette to be too punctilious in 
exacting any penalty incurred through mistake at whist, &c. 

Do not sit down to cards imless you can be patient with 
your partner, whatever blunders he or she may make, and 
unless you can maintain your cheerfulness under a constant 
tun of ill-luck. 

Whatever may be the chances of the game, it is a great 
proof of ill-breeding to allow anything to ruffle your temper. 

Music is a truly social accomplishment. Those who can 
sing, or play on any instrument, are acquisitions at evening 
parties. 

When asked to sing or play by the mistress of the house, 
or by any one of the party, whose request is seconded by the 
host or hostess, comply immediately, if you have it in your 
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pawer. Your requiring to be pressed and entreated shows 
want of good breeding. 

When a lady sings or plays, a gentleman should lead her 
to the instrument, and stand by her to turn over the leaves 
of her song or music-book. 

BALL-ROOM ETIQUETTE. 

Balls, gmierally begin about ten o^dock. 

There is not much difference in the regulations of public 
and private balls. 

If a gentleman goes alone to a public ball, he will do well 
to apply to the master of the ceremonies, or to one of the 
stewards, to introduce him to any lady with whom he wishes 
to dance. 

It is contrary to English etiquette to go up to a lady who 
is a stranger to you and ask her to dance. 

At private balls introductions are made by the hostess or 
some memb^ of the family. 

If gentlemen go to balls, they should dance. It is a great 
breach of etiquette to stand idling and sauntering while 
ladies are waiting for an invitation to dance. 

Love is busy everywhere, and no one would wish to ex- 
clude it from the ball-room ; but it is not etiquette to be 
exclusively devoted to one lady only. In the ball-room, it 
destroys the harmony of general association, 

Li the present day, it is as requisite to dance well as it 
., ever was ; but elaborate steps are no longer in fashion. Be 
' sure you know the figures of all the dances you stand up to 
perform your part in, whether the first of quadrilles, the 
Lancers, the Caledonians, the Mazurka, the Polkas, the 
Schottische, the Yarsoviana, or the valse h trois temps, h deux 
temps, or h un temps. 

Not only be certain of the figure, but of the tune, in 
order to keep in time. Partners who dance out of time are 
carefully avoided. 

Jumping and cutting capers are not in accordance with 
modem taste. 

Lead the lady through the quadrilles ; do not drag her. 

Never forget your engagements to dance with this or 
that lady. Inattention in such a case is a great want of 
politeness. 

Above all, do not be quarrelsome in a ball-room. 
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Should a lady have refosed yon for such a dance, and 
through forgetfuhiess stand up to dance it with some other 
gentleman (although this is a proceeding a well-bred lady 
will hardly ever be guilty of), it is much better to overlook 
it, than to make it a. subject of quarrel. 

Ladies should not dance too frequently with the same 
partner. 

£Dgagement8 should not be made while the dance is pro- 
ceeding. 

Those who give ball should recollect that good music is 
essential to good dancing. 

After the dance, the gentleman may ask the lady to take 
some refreshment. 

In some balls promenading goes on between the dances. 
Where this is not the custom, conduct your last partner to 
her seat, and either sit down beside her, or bow politely, and 
retire. 

A gentleman conducts his last partner to the supper-room. 

If you are obliged to withdraw from the ball-room earlier 
than the other guests, do so as quietly as possible, lest your 
departure should tend to break up the party. 
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ETIQUEHE OF COURTSHIP AM) ENGAGEMENTS. 



Courtships and engagements are not always simultaneous. 
Sometimes courtship makes progress before an engagement 
is entered on ; but, according to the strict code of our fore- 
fathers, a gentleman should ask the consent of the parents or 
guardians before he endeavours to win the affections of the 
young lady. Hearts are, however, often won and lost 
before young people are aware of it. 

In youth the affections are so warm, that with many it 
seems a 'necessity to love and be beloved. These considera- 
tions should make parents very careful whom they receive as 
intimate friends. In fact, it is thought by some, that where 
there are daughters, no constant visits should be paid by 
young men, excepting by those whom parents would think 
eligible, in case of a mutual attachment. Perhaps this is 
carrying caution rather too fer ; but much care is necessary 
where there are young ladies just introduced into the world. 

Men given to dissipation of any kind, and men of un- 
meaning attentions, should be equally discouraged. They 
may be quite as fascinating as men likely to make good 
husbands, but attachment for such men often blights young 
girls' prospects for life. 

Gentlemen should also carefully guard their own hearts. 
Parents often find they have enough to do in looking after 
their daughters ; yet, many a fond mother's heart trembles 
for the peace of mind of a son when she sees him falling a 
prey to the snares of some coquette — some "lady of un- 
meaning attentions " — ^who is only anxious to behold lovers 
in her train, and when her vanity is satisfied, directs all the 
artillery of her charms to attract others in some other quarter, 
little caring for the bitter disappointment of the fond swains 
'^0 had deemed their love returned. 
' oard your hearts — we speak to aU of both sexes who are 
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capable of a warm, generous, and faithful attachment — and 
make common cause against those traitors to love — coquettes, 
jilts, rovers, and men of uimieaning attentions. 

Ladies^ hearts should not, unsought, be won. Love for a 
man of worth — a man approved of by parents and friends — 
is a respectable feeling, and one that rather elevates than 
lowers a young lady in her circle of acquaintance. Not so 
those sudden and violent fsmcies for fine singers at concerts, 
dashing officers on horseback, or eloquent lecturers at public 
meetings. 

Appreciate men according to their worth, but reserve all 
enthusiastic warmth of regard for mutual love, for the man 
who may honour you by selecting you for his partner for 
life ; but you are not likely to meet with such a man, if 
your heart and imagination can only be captivated by stars 
moving in another orbit. 

Gentlemen, who are allowed to be the wooers, sometimes 
hardly know how to take the initiative, when they see a 
young lady they think calculated to make them happy, but 
who does not happen to be one of their acquaintance. In 
England, however, society is connected by so many links, 
that very likely they may find some friend of the young 
lady's, or some friend of her friend's, through whom an in- 
troduction may be brought about. 

But if not, then they must trust to their own perseverance 
and detenhination. Let them frequent the same places of 
amusement, public lectures, &c., as those which the young 
ladies visit. Without persecuting, let them generally con- 
trive to meet them once a day, in their wtdks. The fair sex 
are very quick-sighted, and we do not doubt that the ladies 
will soon discover the impression made by their attrac- 
tions. The countenance is the faithful mirror of the soul. 
Theirs will soon betray pleasure or dissatisfaction. If the 
former, the gentlemen may hope ; but it would be wrong 
to presume to accost them ; to write to them would be 
agaiDst all the rules of etiquette ; and to write to their parents 
would be rather premature, because such a step would be 
more or less binding; and until a gentleman has gained some 
satisfactory information about a lady's position, her character, 
and the company with which she mixes, he would be rash 
to entangle himself in an engagement. But if all is as ho 
could wish, and his own circumstances are such as to enable 
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him to sapport a wife, then let him write to the young 
]adj*8 parentfi or guardians, stating the deep impression 
made on him by the young lady's attractions— stating his 
intentions to be honourable, and his means adequate ; and 
concluding with a request to be allowed to make the young 
lady's acquaintance, m order to pay his addresses to her. 
He must not omit in his letter to give unanswerable refer- 
ences as to his own respectability. 

If the young lady is disengaged, in all probability, the 
answer will be favourable. 

There is much truth in the old saying, ^' Where there is a 
will there is a way ; " but when gentlemen set their hearts on 
far-famed heiresses, or on ladies very much above them in 
the social scale, the case is different. True, we read in the 
^^ Arabian Nights " how Aladdin, the poor tailor's son, 
married the princess, but that was through the intervention 
of the ^^ Genius and the Bing.'' These assistants to matri- 
mony belonged to happier ages. 

Though we have tried to smooth the road to making 
acquaintance, we think it i& much better for gentlemen to 
select as the object of their attentions some members of their 
own circle of acquaintance, whose characters they may study, 
and whom they meet as Mends before they make them the 
objects of courtship. 

Supposing a gentleman first declares his attachment, and 
makes a proposal of marriage to the daughter, she, if she 
accepts the offer, should refer the suitor to her parents. If 
the gentleman proposes in the first instance to the parents, 
they, unless they reject the proposal, refer the suitor to their 
daughter. 

Proposals of marriage by word of mouth, or by letter, are 
equally in accordance with etiquette. A gentleman may 
consult his feelings in selecting the one or the other. 

Taking it for granted that Sie gentleman is accepted by 
all the parties concerned, we enter on the discussion of a 
very important topic — ^the engagement. 

Long engagements are often productive of much eviL 
Lovers, like authors, are an irritable set. The poet says : — 

** Alas, how slight a cause can move 
Dissensions Mtween hearts that love.'^ 

It may be answered that this would apply to the yoimg pair 
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"when married, and so it would, but then married life brings 
with it all kind of new duties to occupy the attention, and 
it leaves less leisure for those lovers' quarrels, which, if they 
are sometimes " the renewal of love,'* prove not unfrequently 
the destruction of it. Another reason why long engage- 
ments should be avoided is this : weariness is apt to creep 
into the tete-a-tetes of lovers of long standing, and the 
family of the bride grow tired of the tedious and protracted 
wooing, while the lovers are also apt to become tired of 
each other. 

But there may be family matters, or matters of business, 
that render a long engagement almost necessary. In that 
case let the affianced one remember that her lover is but a 
man, that he will necessarily fall short of perfection in a 
thousand particulars, and may sometimes even fail in appre- 
ciation of herself; but let her ever be indulgent, ev^ receive 
him with a smile and a welcome, and soon she will see him 
resume all his devotion. 

The family of the engaged lady should endeavour to make 
the suitor feel that he is at home, how protracted soever may 
be his visits. Both etiquette and good feeling prompt this, 
for love is the honey-drop in the cup of life, and we should 
not embitter it for each other. 

Parents who have themselves known all the sweets of 
courtship, should not grudge their daughter the enjoyment 
of them. If her engagement is of necessity a protracted one, 
let them enable her to have a great deal of her lover's com- 
pany, and no kindness lavished on her from her cradle will 
she feel more gratefully than the constant hospitality shown, 
and the affectionate welcome given, to her suitor. 

But, whatever etiquette, good feeling, and parental kind- 
ness may prompt, the comfort of a house is not increased by 
a courtship goiug on in it. Bulwer makes one of his heroes 
say, 

" We'll have no friends that are not lovers.'* 

Plain matter of fact says, lovers are not particularly agree- 
able people except to each other. 

They take no interest in anything that is going on 
around. Their eyes are often red with tears shed for 
nobody knows what. They often seem to think others de trop^ 
as the French call it (anglicised, " in the way"). Then the 
suitor cannot tear himself away from his beloved, and some 
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poor tired member of the bride^s family must, according to 
etiquette, sit up, weary and irritat-ed, perhaps for hours be- 
yond the usual time of retiring. 

Such are some of the discomforts courting introduces, and 
this without the least breach of etiquette. These trials 
should be borne with patience and good temper ; they form 
part of the trials of social and domestic life. 

The suitor, on his part, should endeavour as much as 
possible to lessen the inconvenience of his constant visits, 
and to show his sense of the kindness manifested to him. 
Particularly should his conduct to the mother of his bride- 
elect be marked with affectionate respect. He should en- 
deavour, by every word and deed, to solace that mother with 
the conviction that she will not lose a daughter, but gain a 
son. 

The degree of freedom that should be allowed to engaged 
lovers must depend on circumstances. More liberty is 
allowed in the country than in town, to a young lady after 
twenty, than to an affianced one in her teens ; but however 
this may be, parents must remember that their guardianship 
does not cease with the engagement, and that they should 
anxiously watch, and affectionately counsel their daughters, 
until, at the altar, they resign them to the guardianship of 
their husbands. 

Etiquette allows lovers to correspond by letter after the 
engagement, but not before it. 

in public a gentleman should show constant attention to 
his intended) and neither in company nor elsewhere should 
he flirt with any other lady. On the other hand, he should 
avoid, even to his bride-elect, those marked attentions and 
endearments that would excite in strangers a smile of 
ridicule. 

Etiquette does not insist on the lady^s wearing the encaged 
ring ; but, if adopted, it should be a plain ring, and the 
lady should wear it on the third finger of her right hand; 
the gentleman on the third finger of the left. 

According to the etiquette of the present day, an engaged 
lady enters freely into society ; but a few days before her 
marriage, she should not be seen at public places. 

A lady who appears more pleased with the attentions of 
other gentlemen than with those of her suitor, offends 
etiquette, good taste, and good feeling. 
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Engaged lovers may exchange portraits, presents, and 
locks of hair. 

We turn unwillingly from the details of successful court- 
ship to the luckless lovers whose mutual attachment is not 
sanctioned by the parents' consent. 

When a gentleman's proposal is refused, he should always 
endeavour to know the reason ; for if insufficient fortune or 
position is the cause, he may, in the course of time, induce 
the parents to reverse the decree, by achieving both wealth 
and reputation. Love is a wonderful incitement to action. 
If influenced and animated by hope, labour is sweet to the 
lover. 

"And toil and exertions, he dreaded them not, 
Urged on by love's powerful voice ; 
For he said, * If saccess and renown are my lot, 
The maiden I love will rejoice.'" 

When a young lady's parents refuse their consent to her 
union with the man she loves, she is very much to be pitied, 
for love and duty are at war. But let her not despair of 
her lover; he will not easily relinquish her, and if he is 
worthy of her, he may, in the course of time, remove all 
prejudice against him, and obtain the wished-for consent. 
At any rate, let no young lady expect happiness from a 
clandestine match ; for what blessing can be expected on a 
union formed in violation of paternal authority ? 

K it is painful to be rejected by the parents, it is still 
worse to be refused by the lady. Yet gentlemen can sur- 
vive even such a trial as this. A gentleman who is refused 
should withdraw at once. It is quite contrary to etiquette 
to importune a lady with ud welcome attentions, and it is 
unmanly to endeavour to win from pity what could not be 
gained from preference. 

A lady who receives an unwelcome proposal of marriage 
by letter, should not return the letter, but write a kind but 
firm reply, refusing the gentleman in the terms she thinks 
least calculated to wound his feelings. 

A lady of good feeling never boasts of the offer she has 
rejected. 

Sometimes a gentleman virtually refuses a lady by re- 
tiring, imder some pretence, from his engagement with her. 
Where there are brothers, this behaviour is sometimes visited 

i> 
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with more severe punishment than an action for breach of 
promise of marriage. 

Ladies are sometimes equalljras faithless, and a roving 
disposition in them may inflict almost as much suffering as 
the same failing in a man. But we do not recommend a 
gentleman, except under very peculiar circumstances, to 
sue a lady for breach of promise. There is something un- 
dignified in such a proceeding. 

Should an engagement be broken off by mutual consent, 
etiquette requires that presents of any value, as well as 
portraits and letters, should be returned. 

Engagements should not be dissolved in a hurry, through 
pique, or passion, &c. The parties thus estranged often 
suffer much more than they had anticipated. But now we 
turn to the more pleasing contemplation of the engagement 
ending in a wedding. 
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It is the lady's privilege to "name the happy day;" of 
course, the gentleman implores that it may be an early one. 

All settlement of property on the bride precedes the 
wedding ; it would be invalid when she and her beloved 
are one. 

Eagerness about money matters is considered ungraceful 
in an engaged lady. A display of it certainly is so ; but 
prudent consideration for the future is a bride's duty, not 
only as it regards herself, but also as it relates to the pros- 
pects of the children of which she may become the mother. 

The suitor may inspire the greatest confidence through 
his reputation for integrity, and his business-like habits; 
but a life of business has its temptations, as well as a life of 
pleasure. Gambling, in the shape of speculation, is the vice 
of the age. Vast speculations are often nothing more than 
gambling on a vast scale, and temptations to this style of 
gambling beset the man of business on every side. How 
often the unfortunate speculator would have been reduced 
to beggary but for some little property settled on his wife. 

Wherever it is possible, let all parties concerned look to 
the pecuniary interests of the bride. 

Marriage settlements are signed and witnessed the day 
before the wedding, and generally in the presence of the 
relatives of the bride and Imdegroom. 

THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 

There are various marriage ceremonies, all equally con- 
stituting a valid marriage, provided the previous legal 
measures have been taken. 

Marriage by special licence is, to a certain degree, re- 
stricted to peers, peeresses in their own right, to their sons 

d2 
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and daughters, to dowager peeresses, to privy councillors, 
judges of the courts at Westminster, to baronets, knights, 
and to members of Parliament ; but it by no means follows' 
that people of the various ranks just mentioned always avail 
themselves of the privilege of a special licence. The chief 
difference between a special licence and an ordinary licence 
is this : if you procure the former, you can be married in 
any convenient place, and at any hour, but, of course, by 
a regularly ordained clergyman. If by an ordinary licence, 
you must be married in church, and in the forenoon. 

Abroad, under certain circumstances, marriages may be 
solemnised at the offices of British ambassadors or consuls, 
and even on board British ships. 

For special licences, application must be made through a 
proctor (an ecclesiastical lawyer) to his Grace the -Ajrch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Those who wish for a special licence, yet do not rank with 
those mentioned, should endeavour to procure an interview 
with, or a letter of introduction to, his Grace, stating their 
reasons for wishing for a special licence. The expense of a 
special licence is about twenty-eight or thirty guineas. 

For an ordinary marriage Kcence, you must make appli- 
cation at Doctors' Commons, Bennet's Hill, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London ; or you may obtain a licence at the 
Vicar- General's Office, or at the Faculty Registry, or at the 
Diocesan Registry Office of the archbishop or bishop, through 
application to a proctor ; but an ordinary licence, procured 
from Doctors' Commons, is available throughout the whole 
of England ; the others are not so. 

Before applying for a licence, the lady or gentleman must 
have resided fifteen days in the parish or district of the 
church at which the marriage is to be celebrated. 

In the affidavit made before the licence is granted, it is 
not necessary that the exact age either of the lady or gentle- 
man should be stated, provided they have both attained 
their majority. 

The form of the Declaration is as follows : — 

Vicar-Generars Office, 

1860. 

Appeared personally, B. C., of the parish or district of , in the 

conuty of f a bachelor (or widower, as the case may be) of 
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twenty-one years and upwards, and prayed a licence for the solem- 
nisation of matrimony in the parish or district church of , 

between him and D. E., of the district of , in the coanty of , 

a spinster (or widow, as the case niay be) of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards, and made oath that ne believeth that there is no 
impediment of kindred, or alliance, or of any other lawful cause, 
nor any suit commenced in any ecclesiastical court, to bar or hinder 
the proceeding of the said matrimony according to the tenor of such 
licence. And he further made oath that he, the said B. C, or D. £., 
hath lud his (or her) usual place of abode within the said parish or 

district of , for the space of fifteen days last past. 

Sworn before me, ■ 

The document is signed by the vicar-general, or a surro- 
gate appointed by that officer. The licence is then made 
out in the name of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
licence remains in force for three months only. The copy 
received by the lady or gentleman (either may apply for the 
Hcence) is lefb in the hands of the clergyman who performs 
the ceremony. 

The expenses of the licence and the fee to the clergyman 
fall to the bridegroom. What fee should be given to the 
clergyman who performs the ceremony must depend on cir- 
cumstances. A guinea would be accepted; £5 would be 
given by people decidedly well off; £10 or £1S would be 
considered a very handsome fee. 

Supposing either the lady or gentleman to be a minor, 
the age must be stated, and the consent of the parents or 
guardians must be sworn to by the gentleman or lady apply- 
ing for a licence. 

Consent, in case of minority, is required — ^first, of the 
father, if still living ; second, of the guardians, if there are 
any appointed by his will ; third, of the mother, if un- 
married ; if dead, or married, of the guardians appointed by 
Chancery. Should none of the persons above-mentioned 
exist, the marriage may be legally solemnised as between 
parties who have attained their majority. 

The ordinary licence costs two guineas and a half; three 
guineas when either the lady or the gentleman is a minor. 

Special and ordinary licences are for marriages to be 
solemnised according to the rites of the Church of England. 

Dissenters and Roman Catholics wishing to be married at 
their own places of worship, must apply for a licence for 
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that purpose to the superintendent registrar of the district 
in which one of the parties resides. They must give a week's 
notice to the officer mentioned. This kind of licence costs 
£2 12s. 6d. But for a marriage of this sort, as for others 
(according to an Act of Parliament), the residence for fifteen 
days of one or other of the parties in the parish where the 
marriage takes pla<y) is indispensable. 

For marriages before the registrar, without a licence, three 
weeks' notice to the same officer is necessary. This notice 
is affixed in his office, and read before the proper officers 
when assembled. After the three weeks have elapsed, the 
marriage may be solemnised between the parties in any place 
licensed and within their district. Every such marriage, 
whether with a licence or without one, must be attended by 
the registrar of marriages, whose fee is 10s. for attending 
the ceremony and registering a marriage by licence. The 
certificate costs 2s. 6d. The fee for a . marriage without a 
licence is 5s., and the certificate 2s. 6d. 

If the marriage, after due notice, should be celebrated at 
the office of the superintendent registrar, either with or 
without religious ceremony, the following declarations are 
necessary, and they must be made in the presence of the 
registrar and two witnesses : — 

"I do solemnly declare that I know not of any lawful 
impediment why I, B. D., should not be joined in matrimony 
to E. F." And each of the parties shall also say to each 
other, *' I call upon these persons here present to witness 
that I, B. D., do take thee, E. F., to be my lawful wedded 
wife " (or husband). 

The circumstances must be very peculiar in which ladies 
or gentlemen would like to adopt the form of marriage we 
have just described. 

People of all persuasions may, at their option, be married 
by ordinary licence or banns in the Established Church, and 
according to its ritual. . 

For marriage by banns, notice must be given to the clerk 
of the parish or district church. The names of the two 
persons to be married, with their conditions, must be written 
down in full. Supposing the parties to belong to different 
parishes, the banns must be published in each, and a certi- 
ficate of the banns put up in one church must be given to 
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the clergyman who marries the said parties in another church. 
After the publication on the third Sunday the marriage may 
take place on the Monday, but it is usual to give at least 
one day^s notice to the clerk, whether married by banns or 
by an ordinary licence. 

Marriages by banns or by ordinary licences must be cele- 
brated in the morning between the hours of eight and twelve. 
These are termed the canonical hours. The fees of a mar- 
riage by banns vary from 7s. to 15s. 6d., according to the 
parish or district where the marriage takes place. 

Banns are in force for a considerable time ; but difficulties 
may occur if parties put ofif their wedding too long after 
their being read for the third time ; besides, ^^ delays are 
dangerous." 

Lavish expenditure on the wedding-day is sure to leave 
cause for regret. At the same time, parsimony on such an 
occasion ill becomes the bride^s family, still less the bride- 
groom. 

The expenses of the bride^s outfit devolve on her parents, 
and the wedding breakfast is given at their house. In rich, 
fashionable families the breakfast is a most magnificent 
feast — a kind of union of breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper, 
and a collection of aU the luxuries in and out of season. 

Of course, the gentleman buys the wedding-ring, and h') 
will have to show his dexterity in procuring the exact size of 
the *' white taper finger " for which it is intended. 
' If the bride has younger sisters, she generally chooses 
them for her bridesmaids. If she follows the fashion of 
having a numerous train of bridesmaids, she will add some 
favourites among her young female friends to the members 
of her own family. 

The bridegroom Vmen should be young and unmarried, 
and they should correspond in number with the bridesmaids. 

It is generally impossible that all the friends of the bride 
and bridegroom should be invited to the wedding. The 
father and mother of the bridegroom will, of course, be 
present, and his brothers and sisters, their wives and hus- 
bands, and the relations and very intimate friends on both 
sides should also be invited. 

The bridegroom has the right of asking any friends he 
may wish to have at his wedding. 
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The bride may send white gloves to the bridesmaids, bat 
etiquette no longer requires that gloves should be given to 
all the guests, nor bride-cake sent to friends and acquaintance. 

The bridegroom's-man should take especial care that the 
bridegroom, in the intoxication of his joy, does not forget to 
put the ring in the pocket of his wedding- waistcoat. 

The bridesmaids are in constant attendance on the bride, 
and they have the charge of the wedding favours, and of the 
cards to be sent out by the bride and bridegroom ; but, for 
the purpose of distributing the cards, they meet on the day 
after the wedding at the house of the bride's parents. 

The wedding-cards are furnished by the bridegroom. The 
cards of the bride and bridegroom may or may not be tied 
together with a bit of silver cord. The lady's card is much 
larger than the gentleman's. These cards are put in enve- 
lopes, and directed by the bridesmaids, according to the lists 
previously made out by the bride and bridegroom. The 
latter has only placed on this list such friends as he is de^r- 
ous of seeing at his new home. The lady generally sends, 
through the medium of her bridesmaids, cards to the friends 
and acquaintance she has been in the habit of receiving at 
her father's house ; but she, like the bridegroom, can make 
her selection, and, by omitting to send cards to certain 
acquaintances, she may drop those whom she no longer 
deems desirable. On the cards are generally placed 
the address of the future residence, and the words ^^at 
home " on such a day, after the return from the wedding 
tour. The words '' at home " signify that, on the day spe- 
cified, the bride and bridegroom will be prepared to receive 
the visits of their friends and acquaintances. The brides- 
maids are generally present at the "at home," and they 
oifer wedding-cake and wine to the visitors. 

We must now return to the bridal party. 

If the wedding breakfast is spread in the dining-room, of 
course, the guests are received in the drawing-room. 

The company should proceed to church in the following 
order : — 

The principal bridesmaid and the principal bridegroom's- 
man in the first carriage. 

The second bridesmaid and the bridegroom's mother in 
the second carriage. Other carriages with bridesmaids, 
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then those with friends following. In the last carriage, the 
bride, with her father and mother. 

The dress of the bride should be white, whatever be the 
material — an orange wreath and lace veil are now more 
generally adopted than a bonnet ; but, under all circum- 
stances, the bride should wear a veil. 

The bridesmaids' costume should be very light ; but it is 
now fSaahionable for their dresses to be trimmed with colours, 
or their scarfs to consist of some dehcate-tinted silk, or 
either pale-pink, blue, or lilac. Thus, they are distin- 
guished from the bride. For good effect, aU the bridesmaids 
^ould be dressed alike. 

Although the ceremony may be performed by a clergyman, 
a relation of the bride or bridegroom, the presence of the 
resident clergyman should be invited ; and it is his duty to 
attend, and to witness the entry of the marriage in the 
parish register. 

The bridegroom should receive the bride in the vestry. 

According to modern etiquette, bridegrooms do not wear 
black coats. Of course, we allude to a marriage celebrated 
in the morning, and not to one by special licence, which 
may be solemnised in the evening, and occasions a fiill-dress 
evening assembly. A bridegroom's coat may be blue or in- 
visible green. His trousers of any tasteful light colour, and 
his waistcoat of white satin or sflk. He may wear an or- 
namental tie, and he must have white kid gloves. 

The father of the bride advances with her from the vestry 
to the altar, followed by the bridesmaids. The bridegroom's 
father gives his arm to the bride's mother, who goes next to 
the bridesmaids. 

At the altar the bridegroom, with his bridegroom's-men, 
is in readiness to meet the bride. The bridegroom stands at 
the left hand of the clergyman, in the centre, before the altar 
rails. 

For the ceremony, the bridegroom stands at the right 
hand of the bride ; the father just behind her, in readiness 
to give her hand to the bridegroom. The principal brides- 
maid stands on the left of the bride, ready to take off the 
bride's glove. 

After the ceremony is performed, the bride is led by the 
bridegroom into the vestry. The bridesmaids and the 
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bridegroom's-men follow, then the father and mother of the 
bride, after them the father and mother of the bridegroom, 
and then the rest of the company. 

For the registry of the marriage, the bridegroom signs 
first, then the biide, and for the last time in her maiden 
name. The other signatures are affixed in fall in the follow- 
ing order. Those of the father and mother of the bride, of 
the father and mother of the bridegroom, of the bridesmaids 
and bridegroom^s-men, and afterwards of any of the company 
who wish to add their names to the list. 

The certificate of the marriage is handed to the bride, 
and she should never part with it. 

As soon as the marriage is witnessed, wedding favours are 
distributed to the servants, while the bridesmaids pin &vours 
on the coats of the bridegroom*s-men. 

Friends and relatives congratulate the happy pair, and all 
is joy and felicitation. The time for parting is not yet 
arrived. It is an hour of sunshine in the ^^ heart's April 
day." 

V Marriage is contagious ; one wedding causes many others. 
It is well it should do so, for where is happiness to be found 
if not in domestic life? 

** Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bow'r. 
Jn vain the viewless seraph, lingVing there 
At starry midnight, charmM the silent air ; 
In vain the wild bird caroVd on the steep, 
To hail the san, slow wheeling from the deep ; 
Still slowly pass'd the melancholy day, 
And still the stranger wist not where to stray; 
The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed — ^till woman smiled.** 

Whereas the bride reached church in the last carriage, 
etiquette requires that she should leave it in the first, and 
in company with him who has taken her " for better for 
worse^ for richer for poorer," she returns, for a short time, to 
the house of her father. He follows, with her mother, in the 
second carriage, and the rest of the company follow as they 
can make it convenient, no particular ceremony being 
necessary. 

At the wedding breakfast the bride and bridegroom sit in 
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the centre of the table. The principal bridesmaid sits to the 
left of the bride, and the principal bridegroom's-man to the 
left of the bridegroom. The clergyman who performed the 
ceremony sits opposite the happy pair. The father and 
mother of the bride are respectively at the top and bottom 
of the table. 

The ladies of the party keep on their bonnets during the 
breakfast. 

The bride cuts the cake, but sometimes the bridesmaids 
relieTe her of that office. 

When the cake is cut, the health of the bride and bride- 
^oom is proposed by some old friend of the family. The 
bridegroom returns thanks. The health of the bride's 
parents is next proposed, and that of the most important 
persons present in succession. In about an hour the prin- 
cipal bridesmaid assists the bride to retire quietly. When 
her absence is noticed, the ladies retire also. 

The bridegroom remains a short time with his bachelor 
friends, and then he withdraws, to equip himself for tra- 
velling. 

In tiie meantime the bride has doffed her wedding attire, 
and, quietly dressed for the journey, she returns to say fare-' 
well to her bridesmaids and lady friends. 

Her parting with her family has little to do with wedding 
etiquette. When the moment for leaving her home actually 
arrives, she seems to forget she is a bride and to remember 
only that she is a daughter, but her bridegroom^s fond but 
half-reproachful glance recalls her to her actual position, 
and it is amid smiles and tears, sobs and congratulations, 
that the carriage conveying the "happy pair" dashes at 
length through the crowd collected by the proceedings of 
the wedding-day. 

WEDDED LIFE. 

The length of the wedding trip must depend on the time 
the bridegroom has at his disposal. Gentlemen connected 
with the law, and whose marriage has taken place in the 
summer or the autumn, have not only the advantage of the 
long vacation, but, generally speaking, of very delightful 
weather, for their journey. 

Trips to Paris are better suited for the winter, as the beat^ 
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monde, and all the grandeor that follows in its train, are then 
to be witnessed there. The early autumn is the season for 
visiting Switzerland ; but for a summer^s excursion we re- 
commend a tour through Wales, or a trip to the Lakes, or 
the Highlands of Scotland. You need not leave Great 
Britain in order to become acquainted with the most lovely 
scenery, and with much that is wonderful in nature and in 
art. You will never enjoy these things more, than with a 
loving, sympathising bride — a treasTire so recently made your 
own. Even the litUe difficulties inseparable from travelliog 
will be delightful when shared with her ; and she will be 
enabled, by the good-natured oiduranoe of these slight 
trials, to give you an earnest of her fortitude and devotion 
when lifers real misfortunes overtake you. 

Amid all the changes that are perpetually taking place, 
we hope this custom of the wedding trip will remain un- 
altered. It enables the bride to escape from the curious 
observation always awakened by one in her interesting posi- 
tion. This observation is trying to a sensitive nature ; and, 
as to the bridegroom, the tour, by the pleasing excitement 
of new scenes, and the invigorating influence of fresh air, 
recruits his spirits and disperses those anxieties ever attendant 
on radical changes. 

Formerly the bridesmaid accompanied the bride on her 
wedding tour. This custom has become obsolete, and 
wisely so. It is much better the happy pair should go 
alone. What though they should for a whUe see none but 
strangers? they are all the world to each other. 

Lifers railroad has not a more disagreeable terminus than 
that which puts an end to the wedding trip. But there is 
a bright side to everything. The young couple are welcomed 
back by old friends and fond relatives; and even the delights 
of the tour are not quite exhausted, for in winter's evenings, 
by the cheerful fireside, and in summer rambles near home, 
its pleasures will be talked over and enjoyed again in retro- 
spect. 

On the reception day, when the newly-married couple re- 
ceive their friends at home, wine and wedding-cake are offered 
to the visitors; and though drinking healths has gone out of 
fashion, it is still the custom to ¥^sh the bride joy before 
you taste your wiue. 
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These coDgratulatory yisits should be returned in the 
course of a few days by the bride and her husband. If he 
cannot accompany her, she should be attended by the 
principal bridesmaid; but by paying the visits alone she 
commits no breach of etiquette. 

And now the young couple are again left to themselyes, 
but it is in the quiet scenes of every-day life. Both husband 
and wife should bear in mind that they have married mortals, 
not angels, and that as mortals they both of them have 
faults and weaknesses, from which they will mutually suffer, 
but which they must mutually forgive. The " sweet 
passion " of love, that blinded the lovers to these imperfec- 
tions, cannot last for ever. It inevitably yields to time and 
custom ; but sincere and lasting affection should supply its 
place. 

A young pair have their fjEite in a great degree in their 
own hands. K they are unhappy, both husband and wife 
are in most cases to blame. Perhaps the husband has used 
his power harshly, and endeavoured to treat as a dependent 
his wife, who is his equal ; or she may have lost sight of all 
the winning gentleness that attracted love, and indulged in 
the harshness that estranges it. There are a thousand ways 
in which wedded bliss may be destroyed, and but one by 
which it can be cemented ; viz., by confiding, forgiving, per- 
severing love. Let the husband show this love by making 
his wife, from the beginning, the sharer of all his pleasures, 
and the confidant of his joys and troubles. In all miportant 
matters let him consult her, whose interests are the same 
with his own. The advice of a sensible wife is not to be 
disregarded. The very strength of her affection makes her 
cautious and clear-sighted. Another proof of a husband^s 
love is shown by liberality in money matters. Do not 
meddle unnecessarily in domestic affairs. Readily supply 
your wife with the necessary funds for the household ex- 

Eenses, and for her own. Do not humiliate her by obliging 
er to implore you for what is necessary. One word more, 
and we turn to the wife. When she tries to manage well, 
appreciate her efforts. Tou may be sure that her duties at 
home are quite as difficult to perform as yours at your office 
or your counting-house. 
Let the wife show her love, by rendering her husbanded 
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home the most agreeable house he can be in, and herself the 
most agreeable companion he can meet with. She is sure to 
render herself the latter, by affectionate cheerfulness, regard 
to his interests, and a degree of attention to her personal 
appearance equal to that evinced during the days of court- 
ship. Particularly let her see that her husband never has to 
wait for his repasts, that whatever is served up is good of its 
kind, and that the arrangements of the table are neat and 
cleanly.* 

If harmony, method, and economy prevail at home, during 
the first year of marriage, there is reason to augur well for 
the happiness of the whole wedded life ; and when, by the 
birth of children, new ties bind the happy pair stall more 
closely to each other, hope points to new enjoyments, rather 
than to fresh trials; for the sons and daughters of a happy, 
sensible, and attached couple, learn all that is good by ex- 
ample, as well as precept, and therefore they learn it 
thoroughly. 

Returning to etiquette, from which we have slightly 
diverged, we may observe that a lady recovering from her con- 
finement is only allowed to receive in her room a few of her 
most intimate female friends, and even they must not feel 
hurt if unadmitted. According to improved modem views, 
the lying-in room is kept as quiet as possible. 

The practice of offering the visitors caudle is almost ex- 
ploded. On the occasion of the birth of the present Prince 
of Wales, the Queen^s caudle was handed round to the 
inquiring visitors below. Since then the custom has been 
discontinued at the Palace. Where the old fiashion of serv- 
ing up this refreshment prevails, it is polite to partake of it. 
The nurse, who shows the new-bom in&nt to the few friends 
admitted, is apt to expect a perquisite in money, as also at 
the christening. Some ladies realise these expectations, 
others disappoint them. 

The christening is generally made the occasion of some 
kind of festivity, either of a dinner-party, or an evening- 
party, at which the godfather and godmothers are present. 

' Young wives will find frood hints and p^ain directions on 
domestic management in a work called " The Matron/^ published in 
chapters in " Cassell's Illustrated Family Paper," beginning in the 
first volume, new series. 
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The ceremony" of christening is now (in the Established 
Church) often performed during the afternoon service. At 
the font the nurse holds the infant, and the godmother tells 
the clergyman the name of the child. The fee for a christen- 
ing is only one shilling. Where etiquette is observed, the 
father gives, in an unobtrusive manner, an extra fee to the 
clergyman ; perhaps half a sovereign. People living in 
luxury would not give less than a whole one. 

Of the presents which godfathers and godmothers give 
their godchildren, the first is made on the christening day. 

The churching — ^the ceremony at which the mother 
returns thanks to the Almighty for her recovery — may take 
place on the same day as the christening, but it often pre- 
cedes it. After this ceremony the lady sends out her cards 
of " thanks for obliging inquiries ; " and she receives as usual 
the visits of he^ friends and general acquaintances. 
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THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 



A KNOWLEDGE of the forms and ceremonies connected witli 
the loss of those we love, is a species of information we all 
of us think cannot be acquired too late ; for 

*' Very dreary is the house of woe. 
Where love, domestic loVe, no longer nestles." 

But dissolution is the condition of our being. Happy are 
those who are prepared for it ! Happy those who can look 
forward with courage to their own death, and bear that of 
a relative with a resignation that will prevent their being 
bewildered by their affliction, and unmindful of the fact; 
that all our duties, whether to the living or the dead, should 
be performed " decently and in order." 

Anxious to be of service to those who weep, as well as to 
chose who rejoice, we give a few hints on the forms ob- 
served at funerals, hoping it may be long, very long, before 
our readers have to act upon them. 

In a house where a death has taken place, the blinds are 
put down till the day after the funeral. 

The medical man announces the death at the Registrar*s 
office, and also the name of the disease that proved fatal. 

A kind friend is sometimes deputed by the principal 
member of the family to give the necessary orders respect- 
ing the last duties to the departed. 

The degree of fimeral pomp will of course depend on the 
means and the position of the bereaved, or on the wishes 
which the deceased may have expressed on the subject. 

The funeral generally takes place eight days after the 
demise. 

In the meantime, friends and acquaintances send to in- 
quire after the health of the faimily, but they do not expect 
to see any member of it. 
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According to modero etiquette, ladies do not attend fdne* 
rals, the ceremonies being considered too mournfully ex- 
citing for their delicate organisation. But some members 
of the fair sex are determined to brave the excess of grief, 
in order to pay the last tribute to those they mourn. 

In the families of great landed proprietors, where the 
church is on the estate, and the mounifal procession has not 
far to go, the female relatives, in some few instances, have 
been known to attend. Their costume for this sad occasion 
consists of black cloaks and black hoods — ^in feu^t, the same 
attire, adopted on a similar occasion, by the females of the 
operative classes and of our rural population, who seldom 
shrink from the sad task of following their loved ones to 
the grave. 

Invitations to the funeral should be sent four days before 
it takes place. 

Relations are generally invited, as also intimate friends ; 
but where economy is a consideration, the fewer the mourn- 
ers the better. Of course we mean of those over and above 
the number suited to mark respect for the departed. 

The friends who are not invited have no reason to con- 
sider themselves neglected, neither should those who send 
valid excuses for non-attendance give any offence. 

Funerals take place in the afternoon. 

When the gentlemen invited to attend assemble at the 
house of mourning, they find the male members of the 
fjGunily, who are to form part of the procession, ready to 
receive them. 

The undertakers are in waiting, with silk hat-bands and 
with gloves of various sizes, in order to suit each visitor. 

For the funerals of children and unmarried persons, the 
hat-bands and gloves are white. 

White gloves, and a hat-band of a mixture of white and 
black, are worn for women who die in childbirth. For mar- 
ried people, and widows and widowers, the hat-bands and 
gloves are black. 

The expenses of all these things, and of mourning coaches 
or railway conveyance to cemeteries, are included in the 
undertaker's account, and are defrayed by the relatives of 
the deceased. 

The fees attending on the burial vary so much with the 
mode of interment selected, and the parish in which it takes 

E 
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place, that we can give no definite information on the 
subject ; but the mere fee to a clergyman of the Church ck 
England, for perf<»ining the service, is only half-a-crown. 

Cake and wine are the refreshments generally served 
round to the assembled mourners. 

A few kind, consoling words to the bereaved is all the 
conversation necessary. The discussion of light, common- 
place topics woukl be alike at variance with etiquette and 
good feeling. 

In the procession, the nearest relatives (as chief mourners) 
take precedence of the visitors. 

After the funeral rites are performed, the parties attend- 
ing return in the same carriage which brought them to the 
cemetery or churchyard. But only those who are invited 
to be present at the reading of the will (which generaUy 
takes place after the funeral) return to the house of the 
bereaved. 

This remark does not apply to those fiiends who recdve 
a special invitation from any member of the family. 

The gloves and hat-bands are not returned, but kept 
by the wearers. The cloaks and the hoods (where any of 
the females of the ftunily attend) are the property of the 
undertaker. 

Monuments and grare-stones may be erected a month or 
a year after the funend, according to the inclination and 
convenience of relatives. 

The wiU of the deceased should be entered at Doctors' 
Commons, St. Paul's Churchyard, within a twelvemonth of 
the demise. 

Thus we haye shown that what relates to ftinerals in 
England is conducted with much simplicity. 

In Roman Catholic countries almost all the ceremonies 
observed on such occasions are under the direction of the 
Church, but among Protestant continental oommtmities, the 
funeral processions, as being much more numerous, assume, 
in one point of view, a greater degree of importance than 
with us. 

A remarkable custom obtains in Switzerland, and one we 
cannot help thinking the mourner would consider '^more 
valued in the breach than the observance : " we aUude to 
the practice of all the friends of the widower assembling on 
the very day of the funeral to shake hands with him. 
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One gloomy scene suggests another, and imagination 
conjures up a still more gloomy picture of funerals — ^that of 
a Hindoo widow, probably a yoang woman in aU the pride 
of health and beauty, buried alive with her dead lord, as a 
token that woman is but man's satellite, and that her light 
is extinguished with his I 

The ancients burned their dead on fimeral piles, and 
collected the a^hes in urns, that still furnish models of 
sculpture. Their philosophers had some faint belief in the 
inmiortality of the soul, but none in the ^^resurrection of 
the body." 

It is the joint belief that solaces the English Christian 
mourner. We commit our dear ones to the earth, yet we 
believe that in their ^' flesh shall they siBe God ; " and as to 
the spirit, it is inunortal ! 

** It shall return to Him 

Who gave the heavenly spark. 
And think not. Sun, it shall be dim 

When thou thyself art dark ; 
No, it shall live again, and shine 
With bhss unknown to beams of thine ; 

By Him restored to light 
Who captive led captivity, 
Who robbed the grave of victory. 

And took the sting from death/' 

The Sunday after the funeral the relatives can, with per- 
fect propriety, appear at church ; but, unless otherwise dis- 
posed, they need not send round their cards to return thanks 
for obliging inquiries, for ten days or a fortnight after the 
funeral. 

The sending round these cards (which can be purchased 
black-edged at a stationer^s) implies that the family is pre- 
pared to receive the visits of friends and acquaintances. 

Mourning for a parent, a husband, or wife cannot, with 
decorimi, be entirely laid afiide in less than a year, or in 
less than six months for a brother or sister. The proper 
time for wearing mourning for aunts and cousins depends 
on the degree of intimacy that has existed. Mourning is 
not only worn for relations by blood, but also for relations 
in law. 



THE END. 
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CasselTs Illustrated Family Paper ^ 

In Weekly Numbers, containing 16pp., demy 4to, price 
Id. ; in Monthly Parts, price 5d. and 6d. each ; and in 
Half- Yearly Volumes, price 3s. paper, and 48. 6d. cloth 
gilt. Free by post for 2d. each Weekly Number, or 4d. 
for Three Numbers ; or in Monthly Parts, 7d. and 8d. ; or 
in Paper Volimies at Ss. 8d. ; or Cloth Volumes at Ss. 4d. 

Each Namber is embeUished with numeroiis EDgravings, executed in 
the first style of Art. These include the most striking scenes of fiction ; 
Illustrations of subjects of passing interest at home and abroad; and 
Portraits of eminent Living Persons. Original Tales of the hiehest 
order, by the first writers of the day, form an important feature of the 
Family Paper ; its other contents form a miscellany of amusing and 
instructive matter. 

** Seems to be the most meritorious of the penny serials. '*^dZae£t0oocr« 
MagatiM, 

" We recommend Casseirs Paper to the notice of the benevolent gentlemen 
who have the management of the Mutual Improvement Societies in our -viIIageB« 
for we believe that in publications of this dass, wUch are at once amusing and 
elevating, they will find the most valuable aid in the woric they are attempting. 
Although published at the price of Id. weekly, the literary matter of Cassell's 
Paper is in every respect excellent, and the engravings with which it is embellished 
are equal in quality to any that are to be found 'in periodicals of greater preten- 
sions."— JTefifwA OautU. 

liOHD BBOUGhHAJC, in his address at Liverpool, thus speaks of this 
universally popular periodical: — " CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
PAPER began this year with a sale of THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND. 

The Tales composed for working men's hours of relaxation are of 

a kind that address themselves both to the understanding and to the heart—at 

once giving lessons of instruction and fostering the kindly affections 

It is from experience, no less than from the relations of others in the higher 
classes, that we may describe it as impossible to read some of these stories with 
a dry eye." 

CASSELL, PETTEE, AND GALPIN, 
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CasseWs lUustrvAed Family BihUj 

Published in Weekly Numbers, price Id. ; in Monthly 
Parts, 5d. and 6d. ; Quarterly Sections, Is. 3d. ; and 
in Half- Yearly Divisions, 28. 6d. The first Volume 
is now ready, from Genesis to I. Samuel inclusive; 
quarto, handsome cloth boards, gilt back, 7s. 6d. and 8s. ; 
bevelled boards, red edges, gilt back and side, 9s. Cases 
for binding Vol. I., price 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. 

** The first volume of this truly national work lies before us, and it would be 
difficult to conceive of anytliing in our modem literature to be compared with it 
. To Ministers, Students, and Sunday School Teachers, it will be found of 
invaluable service; while to the myriads of England's people it is a positive 
boon. Neither hall, nor house, nor cottage, should be without this Bible.*' — 
EekcHc Review. 

A superior Edition of this Bible is published in Monthly ParU^ price Is, 

CassdVs Popular Natural History^ 

Profusely Illustrated -mth Wood Engravings and with 
Tinted Lithographic Plates; in Monthly Parts, price 
6d. each. The first Vol. is now ready, elegantly bound in 
cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d. Cases for binding, 2s. 

" The text and the illustrations in this work are alike admhrable. It does not 
merely supply a careful and detidled description of animals, but enters deeply into 
the whole subject, and is no less amusing than full of information and instruction." 
Morning Henxld. 

CasseWs Illustrated History of England^ 

During the Last 100 Years. From the Commencement 

of the Reign of George III. By William Howitt. 

To be completed in Two handsome Volumes. Published 

in Weekly Numbers, price Id.; also in Monthly 

Parts, 5d. and 6d. each ; and Quarterly Sections, 

Is. 3d. each. Cases for binding the Volumes, Is. 6d. 

The two sapplementary volumes of Cassell^s Illustrated History 
OF England will form a sequel to the four Volumes already published, and 
will bring the records of events doum to the present time, and thus supply a 
deficiency in the literature of our country. The Illustrations, in addition 
to representations of the most important events and striking scenes, 
include numerous authentic Portraits, Views of Public Buildings, Maps, 
Plans, Medals, and fac- simile copies of Original Documents, &c. &c. 

LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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CassdTs Illustrated Histary of Eihgland^ 

From the earliest Period to the Death of George IT. By 
William Howitt. Complete in Four Volmnes, bound 
in cloth, price 6b. each. 

This work is prof luelv embellished with engravinji^ of ahigb character 
hj GQbert, Philippoteaiix, T. H. Nicholson, F. Gilbert, O. Jewitt, H. 
Linton, and other artists. The chapters relating to the manners and 
customs are Uliistrated by cnrioos Engravings. 

CasseWs Popular Educator, 

Complete in Six Volumes, crown 4to, price 48. 6d. each, in 
cloth boards ; or in Three Double Volumes, price Ss. 6d. 
each. The first 3 vols, of the " Popular Educator " are 
published in a cheaper form, price 3s. each, neatly bound 
in cloth ; or the 3 vols, bound in 1, price 7s. 6d. 

The Contents include a complete Coarse of Instmction in each of the following 
wibjects : — ^Ancient History — Architecture — Arithmetic — Algebra — Biography — 
Botany — Book-keeping — Chemistry — Drawing — English Grammar — English 
Composition — French — Geography — Geology — Geometry — German — Greek — 
Italian — Latin— Mathematical Illustrations — Moral Science — Music — Natural 
History— Natural Philosophy— Physiology— Penmanship — Phonetic Shorthand — 
Physics — ^Physical Education — Reading and Elocution — Skeleton Maps — Spanish 
— Theory and Practice of Teaching — Trigonometry. 

" We have gone oyer the pages of this great work with sentiments of real 
wonder. The execution of every portion of it is masterly. . . We know no 
work like it We confidently assert that there never was one like it in im- 
portance to the working man.**— Z>if6Zti» UniunHv Mafftuine, 

The Ladies' Treasury^ 

An Illustrated Magazine of Entertaining Literature, 
Education, Fine Art, Domestic Economy, Needlework, 
and Fashion. Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. 
Three Volumes of the Ladies^ Treasury are now 
published, price 6s. 6d. each, handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, or with gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

The Ladies' Treasury is profusely Illastrated with En^avings ef 
a bi^h order, and contains a great variety of interesting and instructive 
readme, admirably adapted to the Family Circle. Annual Subscription 
(post free), 7s. A Specimen copy will bs forwarded on receipt of Six 
Stamps. 

CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, 
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CasseWs BiUical Educator, 

In Weekly Numbers, price 2d. each, and in Monthly Parts, 
price 9d. and lid. each; or, complete in 2 vols., crown 4to, 
price 5s. 6d, each, in cloth boards ; or, 2 vols, in 1, 10s. 6d. 

The following subjects form only a portion of the varied and interesting 
Contents of this Work :— literary History of the Bible— Andent Versions of the 
Bible —Biblical Chronology — Sacred Topognq^hy— Zoology of the Hebrews — 
Minerals of the Bible — Sacred Antiquity of the Jews — Scripture ProphQcy — 
Eminent Biblical Scholars of Modem Times— A Course of Systematic Theology- 
Pagan Testimonies to PrimltiTe Christianity-^Sacred Geography— The Eastern 
Shepherd and his Flock— Botany of the Hebrews, Ae. 

The treatment of these subjects constitutes this work, strictly, a Biblical 
Cyclopaedia. It contains many Engravings on Wood, representing Landscapes, 
Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Arts, Manners, and 
Customs, and whatever can be more clearly explained by pictorial than by written 
description. 

The YovJtKs Educator ; 

Or, Familiar Lessons on Natural History, Botany, Human 
Physiology and Health, C^graphy, Astronomy, Electri- 
city, Chemistry, The Microscope, English and French, 
Arithmetic, Chronology, &c. Edited by John Cassbll. 
Crown 4to, cloth boards, 8s. ; with gilt edges, 9s. 

The title of this work has been changed from that of "Child's Educator "—the 
present being considered more appropriate. It has been designed to place in the 
hands of the young a series of lessons on the most interesting and important 
subjects in an attractive form, divested aa much as possible of those technical 
difficulties which so often prove insurmountable objects in the path of the young 
student A large amount of the information it contains is equally adapted for 
adults ; especially that large portion of the community whose opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge in their youth were extremely circumscribed. 



CasselTs Lessons in English; 

Containing a Practical Grammar, adapted for the use of 
the Self-Educating Student. By J. R. Beard, D.D. 
12mo. In paper covers, 3s. ; cloth boards, 3b. 6d. 

The object of this book is to lay down the fundamental facts and principles of 
the English Language, as distinguished from mere grammatical rules, with as 
much simplidty and conciseness as the subject will admit, for the use of pupils 
and self-educating students who are anxious to obtain something more than a 
mere acquaintance with liie rudiments of the English tongue. It is also replete 
with important explanations, illustrating the structure of the language. 

LONDON AND NEW TOEK. 
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The English Language in its Elements and Forms, 

With a History of its Origin and Developments. Designed 
for the use of Pupils and of Teachers, and as a Book of 
Greneral Reference. By W. C. Fowler. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

While this work is of such a character that every one may study it with 
advantage, it is also adapted for use as a reference-book for teachers in primary 
schools, a text book for the higher institutions, and a work which advanced 
students and intelligent men in professional life may keep beside them as a book 
of reference and occasional perusal for the cultivation and preservation of a 
correct taste in the use of language. 

The Rules are copiously illustrated by examples. 

" We are of opinion that a more complete and comprehensive work on the 
English language has not yet been published." — Nottmghoan Review. 



CasseUCs Sixpenny Lessons in French, 

With Rules for Pronunciation, on an entirely Novel and 
Simple Plan. Reprinted in a revised form. Crown 8vo. 
Paper covers, 6d. 

By the system adopted in this book French is learned more n^idly and solidly 
than by any other mode. Upwards of 65,000 copies have been sold — an undoubted 
proof of its merits, and of the high estimation in which it is held. 



CasseWs Lessons in French; 

Containing a Complete View of the Idioms of the French 
Language, in a Series of Easy and Progressive Lessons. 
By Professor Fasquelle. Revised by Professor De 
LoLME. 12mo. Parts I. and 11., in paper covers, 2s. 
each ; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; complete in one volume, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

In tills advanced work the Lessons are made easy at first, and proceed so 
gradually to those which are more difficult, that the student is led on insensibly 
to a considerable knowledge of the idioms and the structure of the French lan- 
guage ; this is greatly aided by a series of simple exercises, consisting of easy 
idiomatic French phrases to be turned into English, and corresponding English 
phrases to be turned into French. The value of this book is sufficiently established 
by the fact, that many, without any other aid, have learned to read, translate, and 
write the French tongue, and, in some instances, even to speak it correctly. 
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Key to the Exercises in CasselVs Lessons in 

French. Revised by Professor De Lolme. 12mo. 
Paper covers, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

This volume forms a key to the previous worlc, and affords the self -educating 
student valuable assistance in mastering the language. 



CdssdCs French Manual ; 

Forming a Complete, Simple, and Practical Guide to a 
thorough Knowledge of Speaking the French Language. 
By Professor De Lolme. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

The student of French will find this treatise invaluabla The reflected verbs, 
which form one of the greatest difficulties of the French language, have been 
treated at great length ; and the use of the subjunctive has l)een fully and care- 
fully explained in as comprehensive a manner as possibla 

A copious vocabulary of substantives, adjectives, verbs, and particles. Is given 
with this work. 



CasselVs French and English Dictionary^ 

Compiled from the French Dictionaries of ,the French 
Academy, Bescherelle, Landais, &c.; from the English 
Dictionaries of Ogilvie, Johnson, Webster, &c.; and from 
the Technological and Scientific Dictionaries of both 
Languages. By Professors De Lolme and Wallace, and 
Henry Bridgeman. In Two Divisions : I. French-Eng- 
lish, n. English-French. Small 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each ; 
complete in 1 vol., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or strongly bound in 
leather, 9s. 

Each part of this Dictionary— French-English and English-French— is remark- 
able for its copiousness. By employing a small, yet clear and distinct type, space 
has been found to enrich its colunms with many words of daily use, found in no 
other similar work extant Tlie editors have studiously endeavoured to translate 
our examples and proverbs, not in a literal manner, but by their real equivalents, 
and to render our definitions concise, clear, and true. The Dictionary is preceded 
by a chapter on the pronunciation of the French langniage, and appended is a 
Table of Irregular and Defective Verbs, which the student will find of considerable 
assistance. No pains have been spared to make this work perfect. 
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Cas$dVs French Reader ; 

Or, Interasting NarrativeB in French, for Translation, 
accompanied by ConTersational Exercises, adapted for both 
Teachers and Students. With Grammatical and Idiomatical 
References to " Cassell^s Lessons in French.'* Bj Pro- 
fessor Fasquelle. 12mo, paper covers, 2s. ; doth, 2b. 6d. 

A aeries of easy selections in prose and yerse— dejigned for traotlation— 4uid 
comprising interesting and instracttve narratives from the more modem Freneh 
writers, which the pupU will study with more pleasure than short and unconnected 
extracts. To each lesson is appended a conversational exerdae, by the use of 
which pupils will become accustomed to the spokra language. 



CcLssdfs Lessons in German ; 

Containing a Complete View of the Idioms of the German 
Language, in a series of Progressive Lessons. By W. H. 
Woodbury. 12mo. Parts I. and II., paper eoyers, 2s. ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; complete in 1 vol., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The object of this work Is to unite theory and practice ; to Introduce, one by 
one, the easier forms and usages of the German Language, and to direct the 
attention of the student to the more obvious differences between it and the 
English, with a oo^^Aete view o( the idioms of the languaga 



Key to CasselTs Lessons in German. 

12mo, paper covers. Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

This volume forms a complete Key to the Exercises in the foregdng work, 
affording the student oonsideiable assistance in obtaining a perfect knowledge of 
the language. 

CasseHs Pronouncing German Reader ; 

Consisting of Extracts in Prose and Verse, with Vocabu- 
laries. 12mo, paper covers. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

A series of Extracts, selected from the best German authors, designed both as 
eadhig lessons, and as exercises in pronunciation. By the aid of this work, and 
of ** Cassell's German Pronouncing Dictionary," described on th > following page, 
any one of ordinary ability may soon be able to converse in the language. 
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CassdCs German Header ; 

Containing Choice Selections from the best Gennan 
Autbora, in Froee and Verse, and a complete Yocabulary 
to the Work; with Beferences to ^^CaaseU's Lessons in 
German/' By W. H. Woodbury. 12mo, paper corers, 
2b. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This Tohiine is deidgned to serre us an introdnction to a oonrse of reading in 
the Gennan language. With the view to aocnstom the student to erery variety of 
style, and, at the same time, to give him some idea of tlie general character of 
Gennan literature, the selecti<»i has been made to include numerous authors of 
different ages and degrees of merit While the greatest care has been taken to 
exclude everything of an objectionable character, the entertainment as weU as 
the benefit of the student has been consulted in the selection. Appended it a 
vocabulary, containing many useful expoutory remarks. 



CasseWs German Pronouncing Dictionary. 

Small 8yo. In Two Farts : — I. German-English, cloth, 
5s. II. English- German, cloth, 4s. ; complete in 1 vol., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. Strongly bound in leather, 9s. 

As the distfaictive feature of this Dictionary is the pronnndation as well as the 
meaning of each -vrord, its utility to the numerous class of self-educating students 
who do not enjoy ihe benefit of oral instruction from a native of Germany must 
be obvious. To such persons, and to others also, it is a great advantage to see the 
correct pronunciatioD of every word at a glance. Various technical terms, relating 
to commerce, science, the arts, Ac, have also been inserted, all of them being 
adapted to the present advanced state of knowledge. 



CasselVs First Lessons in Latin ; 

Or, a Short and Easy Introduction to the Latin Language. 
Comprising Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By 
Professors Andrews and Stoddard. 12mo, paper coyers. 
Is. ; doth. Is. 6d. 

This work will be found to contain all that ordinikry students of the language 
are likely to require in the shape of grammatical knowledge, including pronun- 
ciation. The exercises and reading lessons are accompanied by vocabularies and 
by notes explaining all the difiSicnlties of construction. 
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CasselCs Lessons in Latin ; 

Being an Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language, 
in a Series of Easy and Progressive Lessons ; "with nume- 
rous Exercises for Translation from English into Latin, 
and Latin into English ; intended especially for those who 
are desirous of learning Latin without a Master. By the 
Bev. J. R. Beard, D.D. 12mo, paper coYers, 2s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 3s. 

The system of Latin Grammar developed in this work combines not only what 
is to be f omid in all Latin Granunars, though in very different forms, but also 
what is rarely to be fouAd in any one, a Series of Easy and Progressive Exercises, 
adapted to the real state of the student's knowledge at every step. 



Key 



to CasselVs Lessons in Latin ; 

Containing Translations of all the Exercises. 12mo, paper 
covers, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

By the aid of this little work the self-educating student will be enabled to 
correct his translations of the exercises in '* Gassell's Lessons " without the trouble 
and expense of resorting to a teacher. 



CasselVs Latin Grammar^ 

'For the use of Schools and Colleges. By Professors 
Andrews and Stoddard. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

students, advanced in the knowledge of the Latin language, will find in this 
work a treatise extensive enough to embrace all the appropriate topics of a gram- 
matical inquiry, yet so logical in the arrangement of the several parts as to be 
clearly understood and convenient for reference; comprehensive in scope, and 
accurate in detail ; on a par with the advanced scholarship of the present day, 
and yet sufficiently moderate in price to be easily attainable. 



Catechism of the Latin Grammar^ 

Adapted for Schools and Families. Part I., Etymology. 
Part II., Syntax. Edited by M. D. Kavanagh, Professor 
at St. John^s College, Waterford. Foolscap 8vo, Is. 
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CassdVs Latin Reader^ 

Adapted to '^Casseirs Latin Grammar;'' coDBisting of 
Fables, Mythology, Anecdotes of Eminent Men, Roman 
History, and Ancient Geography; to which is appended 
an appropriate Dictionary. 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

In the present day, it ia almost nniyersally admitted^ that the sooner the 
stadent has an opportunity of employing the knowledge he has acquired, the 
better; In fact, that translation is a far more effectual, as well as more agreeable, 
method of learning the grammar of the language, than committing to memory, 
with the greatest care, any treatise on the subject. The portions selected for 
translation are adapted to promote the steady advancement of the student in a 
knowledge and command of the language. 



CassdVs Latin Exercises^ 

Adapted to Andrews and Stoddabd's Latin Grammar. 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 

This work is designed to illustrate principles, and afford the learner an oppor- 
tunity of impressing those principles upon his mind by bringing them into practical 
use. Another object contemplated is to prepare him gradually for writing Latin 
prose. 

CassdTs Latin Dictionary. 

By J. R. Beard, D.D., and C. Beard, B.A. Small 8vo. 
In Two Farts: I. Latin-English; 11. English-Latin. 
Cloth 8yo, 4s. 6d. each ; or bound in 1 vol., 7s. 6d., cloth ; 
strongly bound in leather, 9s. 

This Dictionary occupies an intermediate position between the ordinary School 
Dictionaries, which are drawn up in a glossarial form, and the elaborate Lexicons, 
where the meanings and applications of the words are illustrated by long quota- 
tions. It includes every word used by the following authors : Cato, Ciceru, Caesar, 
Ceisus, Columella, Catullus, Horace, Juvenal, Livy, Lucretius, Martial, Nepos, 
Ovid, Flautns, Phtedrus, the two Plinies, Persius, Propertius, Qnlntilian, Sallust, 
Seneca, Silins Italicus, Statins, Suetonius, Terence, Tibullus, Tacitus, Virgil, Yel- 
leius, Yarro, Yitrnvlns, Valerius Maximus, Valerius Flaccus. The meanings of 
each word are arranged as far as possible in their etymological order ; and brief 
illustrative quotations are appended, which, it is believed, will afford substantial 
help to the more advanced student. Mythological notices are added to such an 
extent as will enable the student to understand many poetic allusions. 
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CassdVs Lessons in Italian ; 

Being an Elementary Grammar of the Language; with 
numerous Exercises, Italian-English and English-Italian, 
a compendious Vocabulary, &c. &c. By Chakles Tau- 
SENAU, M.D., 'of the University of Pavia, and Profiefisor 
of the German and Italian Languages. 12mo. In stiff 
corers, 36. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This work U intended as a really practical guide to the stady of the ItaUan 
language ; and is, perhaps, the first considerable attempt that has been made to 
popularise the noble and melodious language of Dante and Tasso. The method 
pursued is a natural, simple, and easy one, with carefully-prepared rules for the 
pronunciation. 



CassdVs Lessons in Greek, 

Including a Grammar of the Language, in Easy and Pro- 
gressive Lessons, with numerous Exercises for Translating 
from Greek into English, and from English into Greek, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D. 12mo. In 
stiff covers, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 

This volume has been written by the author for the purpose of simplifying the 
study of the Greek language. In the method here employed it is believed that 
diligent study of these lessons will enable any i>er8on of ordinary capacity to read 
the New Testament, and to acquire an intimate acquaintance with Xenophon, 
Demosthenes, Thucydides, Homer, and other Greek clashes, in a much shorter 
time than could be obtained by other methods. 



The Acts of the Apostles in the Original Greeks 

According to the Text of Augustus Hahn, with Notes, and 
a Lexicon. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
John J. Owen, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles have been selected as admirably adapted, both in its 
subject and style, to interest the young student, and secure his moral and intel- 
lectual hnprovement The text is based on Dr. Robinson's edition of Hahn's 
"Novum Testamentum Qraace," which Is, perhaps, as accurate a one as can now 
be found. In some instances the definitions have been extended or modified by 
the editor, whenever in his Judgment it was rendered necessary for the better 
adaptation of the work to the wants of students. 
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CassdTs Arithmetic for the Young ^ 

Inculcating the Science of Numbers by Means of Familiar 
Objects; in a Series of Easy LiesBODs, with Copious 
Directions for Teachers. 12mo, cloth. Is. 

For many yean the practice of teaching the young Arithmetic by means of 
objects and pictures has been steadily gaining ground aliice in this country and on 
the Continent, and to Pestalozzi is due the credit of having first presented what 
had been considered a hopelessly dry study in an attractive form. To achieve this 
has been the aim of the Author; and with its numerous examples and illustra- 
tions, together with full directions to teachers, he is not without expectation that 
it will be found a really useful book. 



CasseLVs Elements of Arithmetic ; 

' By Professor Wallace. Crown 870, stiff covers, Is. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

In this work great care has been taken to give the analytical explanation of the 
principles of operation^ and the continual demonstration of every rule in succession, 
as far as practicable, by an application of the first principles of the science itself. 
The explanations are also considerably extended in this work. 



Key to CoBsdCs Arithmetic : 

Containing Answers to all Questions in the above Work. 
32mo, paper covers, 4d. 



CasseWs Elements of Algehra^ 

Intended for the use of Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
and self-taught Students. Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

The design of the Author has been to render the work plain and easy to the 
student, whether under scholastic and collegriate training, or under the process of 
self -tuition. It has been divested of all abstruse disquisitions ; the common error 
of introducing these too early to the student's notice, having been carefully 
avoided. To enable the industrious student to make discoveries for himself, hints 
have been occasionally given which it is believed will render him more completely 
master of the subject than if they had been dogmatically laid before him. 
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Caisefr$ Ettdid ; 

Bang tbe First Six Books, with the Elerentii and Twdfth, 
0f Euclid. Edited by PrafiBBBor Wali«ace, A.M., of the 
Glasgow Unirenity, and CoUegiate Tntor of the Unnrer- 
fiity of London. Crown 8to, sdff ooren, la. ; doth, 
ls.6d. 

In this editioa of Euclid, the Anthor has stadioady ende«Toared to AapBtj 
and modernise the st]rle ss much ss posrible, and when this was oi neoesntj 
retained, numeroos explanations hare been added. ej^wciaUy in the definitions. 
Many new demonatrations of the proportions hare been giyen m additiom to thooe 
of Eodid, in order to bring^ the subject within the oom|»^enrion of diffoent 
capacitiea. To almost tlie wIk^ of tlie pnypodtloas tlieie liare been added, espe- 
dally in the First Six Books, new CoroilarieB, Exeraaea, and Annotations, thns 
rendering the additions a diort and nnndngconnnentaryonthework. 

Keg to this Wortf eamtaimng the EmwmeiaHam$ of aU (he Ftvpoti i i o m t amd 
CcroOaria. Simo^ popf covers, 4dL 



Mathematical Science : 

Its Logic and Utility; with Ei^lanations and Illnstra- 
tions of the Best Methods of Listroction. By Charles 
Daties, LL.D. Sfo, cloth, 2s. 

A Metlwdical Treatise on Matliematical Science as a part of Education; de- 
signed to show its ralne as a metliod, and as a system of discipline for the moral 
f acultiea. It is divided into Three Book& L Logic— Exldbiting tlie operations 
of the mind, the sources and means of loiowledge, the nature ct tlie syllogism, Ac. 
IL Mathzmatical Scikxce— containing the definitions and the language em- 
ployed in Mathematics ; proceeding from the consideration of quantity, number, 
space, Ac^ in the abstract, to the ultimate rules of Arithmetic and Geometry. 
IlL Thb Utiijtt of Mathskatics — not only as sni>plying the means of know- 
ledge, but, finally, as fnmistung those rules of art which render knowledge 
practically eHectire In an Appendix, aproper course of Mathematics is laid down. 



Geography and Adas. 

By Peter Parley. A New Edition, carefolly adapted 
for the nse of English Schools and Families. 8yo, limp 
cloth, Is. 6d. ; in stiff cover, Is. 

Tliis work Is mainly designed for banners, and therefore commences with 
knowledge wbidi erery child possesses, leading him step by step through this 
branch of study. The explanations are clear and brief; the maps are in outline, 
with the text in immediate contact, connsting of questions on each map. 
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The Sutory of England. 

By Robert Ferguson, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, 8s. ; strongly 
bound in leather, 48.; fine paper, 3s. 6d., cloth; gilt 
edges, 48. 

The object of this History of England is to present a succinct and graphic 
view of the people at large, in their religion, government, laws, literature, arts, 
sciences, commerce, industry, manufactures, and also in their manners and cus- 
toms, from the earliest period to our timea 



The History of Scotland. 

By BoBERT Ferguson, LL.D. 12mo, cloth. Is. 6d. ; 
strongly bound in leather, 2s. 6d. 

The chief aim of the Author has been to trace the progress of civilisation, 
industry, education, and social improvement; to bring into light the manly 
struggles of the people for freedom and independence, rather than the intrigues of 
courts and cabinets; in a word, to show the advancement of the peaceful arts 
rather than the strides of conquest and the spoils of war. 



The History of Ireland^ 

From the Earliest Period to the Year 1852 ; with a Re- 
view of the Struggles against English Supremacy, from 
the Revolution to the Union. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 3d. ; strongly 
bound in leather, Ss. 

The importance and responsibility of his task has ever been before the Author, 
while endeavouring to present a true as well as a vivid picture of the Irish people 
in all ages. Turning to account his very considerable knowledge of the various 
parties that figure in Irish history, he has exhibited fairly their political action, 
and explained their motives impartially. As a class-book, this work has received 
the highest recommendations. 



The History of France^ 

From the Earliest Period; with numerous Portraits. 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 3d. ; strongly bound in leather, 38, 

The materials for this History have been derived from the most accurate 
sources of information, and the greatest care has been taken to use them 
Judiciously, and to treat of the ever-changing political circumstances of France 
with impartiality and justice. This rule has been strictly observed with regard 
to recent events. 
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The Nataral History of Man ; 

Or, Popular Chapters on Ethnography. With Index. 
By John Kennedy, A.M. 12mo, clotJi, Is. 6d. 

A well-digested and popular statement of the fkcts which rest upon the scientific 
authority of such men as Prichard and Blamenbach ; presenting the science of the 
Nataral History of Man in snch a form as may be both intelligible and attractive 
to those who have bat little leisure for reading or scientific stady. 



Tlie History and Sources of the Greatness of the 
British Empire. 

By Benjamin Parsons. 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

A popular statement of the leading circomstances and erents which have 
conspired to prodaee the present eminence and indastrial greatness of England. 
The object is to impress npon Englishmen that they hare been bom and noaririied 
in a great nation, with erery facility in their bands to advance and comi^ete the 
noble work which their forefathers began. 



A Popular Account of the Steam Enffine. 

By Professor Wallace. New Edition, Illustrated. 12mo, 
boards, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d« 

A popular history of the Steam Engine, giving snch details regarding its cnigin 
and progress as are likely to interest the reader, without taking up too much of 
his time with minute and wearisome technicalitiesL The woiks of Dr. Robinson, 
Professor Millington, Mr. J. Scott Russell, and the original specifications and 
notes of James Watt himself; may be named as the chief sources of infonnation 
consulted by the author. A fair knowledge of the oonstmcti<m of the Steam 
Engine, and of the physical {Hrindples involved in its action, may l)e obtained 
from this little volume. 



The Wonders of the Heavens. 

By Frederick S. Williams. With lHagrains. New 
Edition. 12mo, boards, Is. ; doth, Is. 6d. 

An account of the most striking and interesting facts coooerning the heavenly 
bodies and the earth in its relation to the solar system and the universe, without 
scientific details. 
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Siographical Treasury. 

By the Bey. J. R. Beard, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 3s. ; 
strongly bound in leather, 4b. 

A collection of Memoirs, in alphabetical order, forming a Fictare Gallery of 
the Great Men of all Ages and Coontries. 



Pearls of Shakspeare : 

A Collection of the most brilliant Passages found in his 
Plays. Illustrated with 48 Engravings from Designs by 
Eennt Meadows. 12mo, handsomely bound, 5s. 

" An elegant volame, containing choice selections, and with illnstrations more 
appropriate and better executed than any we have previonsly seen from Kenny 
Meadows* fertUe peacU."— Liverpool Albion, 



Astronomical Geography, 

With the Use of the Globes. Arranged either for simul- 
taneous Reading and Study in Classes, or for Study in the 
Common Method. By E. Willard. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

This work is arranged on an entirely new plan, designed to afford a complete 
mastery of the science. It is illustrated with numerous diagrams. 



Sailings Over the Ghhe; 

Or, the Progress of Maritime Discovery. 12mo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

Tliis little volume gives an interesting account of the progress of Maritime 
Discovery in the East and the West, comprising a history of the Rise and Progress 
of Navigation. To the young, these voyages will be found very interesting. 



The Elements of Political Economy. 

By Francis Wayland, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

In this compendium the doctrines of political economy are presented in the 
plainest manner possible; its principles being illustrated by cases with which 
every person is familiar. It is a work that, will be found equally useful either to 
the general student and to the merchant who requires practical knowledge. 
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Narratives and Adventures of Travellers in 

Africa. By Charles Williams. With a Map and 
numerous Illustrations. Post 8to, cloth gilt, 5s. 

A popular aooocmt ti adTentore and diflcorery in the interior of Sonth Africa, 
designed to satisfy the interest that has been excited by the narratives of Berth 
and Livingstone. Besides the geographical details, and the commercial valae of 
these discoveries, which give substantial importance to this work, tme stories of 
chivalrous enterprise and heart-thrilling adventure are interspersed in the narra- 
tion. It is also illustrated with numerous Plates and Engravings on Wood, and 
contains a Map of Africa, corrected to tiie present time, on whidi the parts 
traversed by Livingstone and Barth are shown. 

** Entertaining and comprehensive.**— Zkn^ Nem. 



Foatpriants of Travellers in JSarope, Asia, Africa^ 
and America. i2mo, doth, is. 6d. 



Outlines of Botany ; 

Indading a Descriptioii of Mosses, lidiaiis, Fungi, Fenis, 
and Seaweeds. By Dr. J. Scoffkbn, M.B. 8yo, doth, 
S3.6d. 

TlM object of this wMk is to facilitate tibeprognas of tiie atadent in aeqaiiiBg 
a thoitMgh knowledge of botany. Cure has been taken to IndiGate tiie bioad 
nainural cla*riilcatMB» of tlMTcgelabls kingdom, wit^^ 

tlua is ahw4nt«^ Mceesaiy for tlw paipofse of illBstratioai» and also to show that 
eT«xy aataial daMfifioation of Tegetabtes refne» on tiie same genenl 
^a wiiMHA* bjuvMUBiMHtT' witb cbeattsIrT and nUlosiimkT. 

VRMt^^a^PV ^mawa^^^*^wa*^^^»^^^ ^•«w^« ^mhw^^^^b^^*^ vi^mn ■^^■mmw^k^^^i^^^I » 



"-TW ^OiAliMSof Botany* kave two 
UMiid it as saa eftnacsftaiy work; it isveiy' 
cwnynnriWww j^ B Muaiy of twnsa wed iatfe* 
«««MaiMinamtt» of ytensa. TW engtati s gt s»e a yamb of 800 la 
d uu^ i jn w d aft mat e b aa pe nu i M s te> jMyajii«i » tfct aweasHy of 
liaxW <w«<«a t» a tiwltiiaiffiii giardcm. Tte tiStm, Dc 
<fcvv««l wniii atiiiiKliiiia l» tk» nhniiifti inriiw of Ida iafe|ect«. aarf ta kave 

fN«lM»iM-. TWwwak &»ebwft>i a 

«ttkw«i«JbL. IW oiinnuaw^r liw |n» of tta weak ■■« raoHsmead it te aflL 
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Science Popularly Explained^ 

Containiog 4,000 Questions and Answers on Greneral 
Science. . 8vo, cloth, 38. 6<i. 

This volume embraces the whole circle of the Natural and Physical Sciences, 
so far as the elementary principles and practical applications are concerned. The 
aim is to familiarise the mind with the leading principles of science, and, at the 
same time, to show how intimately they are connected with the occupations of 
every-day life. It includes in its scope the Laws and Properties of Matter — 
Mechanics — The Phenomena of Fluids — Acoustics — Heat — Meteorology — Light 
and Actinism — Gteology — Mineralogy -- Electricity — Galvanism — Magnetism — 
Chemistry — Organic Chemistry — Philosophy of Manufactures — Agricultural and 
Rural Economy — Geography of Plants and Animals. All these subjects are 
profusely illustrated with Wood Engravings. 



Pronouncing Dictionary of the English JLanguage, 

By Noah Webster, LL.D., with numerous Synonyms, 
by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., Professor in Yale 
College. To which are added. Key to the Pronunciation 
of Classical and Scripture Names ; a Vocabulary of Modem 
Geographical Names ; Phrases and Quotations firom the 
Ancient and Modern Languages, &c. Syo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A condensed Edition of the great work of Noah Webster ; prepared expressly 
for those who are cultivating English composition ; for those engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits; indeed, for all who are desirous of gaining an exact and 
accurate knowledge of our language, and a ready command of its varied forms of 
expression. Thousands among those who devote their time to self-improvement 
in the intervals of active life, as well as those who are in the habitual use of the 
pen, or otherwise, have felt the great want of such a volume,. which might be 
constantly at hand while they are engaged in composition. The admirable system 
adopted by Webster for determining the correct pronunciation of each word, 
renders this a valuable guide to all who are desirous of obtaining the precise 
sound of any word respecting which they have doubts. 

Great Sermons of the Great Preachers, 

Ancient and Modern, with an Historical Sketch of the 
Greek and Latin Pulpit. Third Edition. 8yo, cloth, 58. ; 
or in 2 vols., cloth, 88. each. 

This work contains a Collection of Sermons by Great Preachers who have 
flouridied in various ages of the Church, and in different countries. It is ac- 
cordingly a representative embodiment of entire periods of Church History. It 
consists of selections from the writings of the early Fathers — ^Tertnllian, Cyprian, 
Athanasius, and others. 
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Masterpieces of Celebrated Painters ; 

Or, Cassell's Art Treasures Exhibition. Illustrated with 
upwards of 260 splendid Engravings ; together with 
Portraits and Critical and Biographical Notices. Com- 
plete in one handsome volume, imperial octavo, 6s. 

" Here, in n form cheap beyond all precedent, high and low, rich and poor, are 
presented with highly-finished engravings from the chefs-d'oeuvre of the great 

masters, placed for a season in this uniqae Exhibition The literary 

portion of the work consists of a concise bat graphic account of the construction 
and contents of the Art Treasures Exhibition, and brief biographical notices of the 
artists and their productions." — JUustrated London yews. 



The Model Copy-JBooks : 

Insuring a Good, Fluent, and Bapid Handwriting, in a 
Course of Eight Progressive Books. Foolscap Quarto 
Edition, price 3d. each, or 2s. per Set ; post • Quarto, 
6d. each, or 4s. per Set. 

"Ths Modbl Coft-Books" are framed upon a system which obliges the 
learner, from the first, to unite beauty of form with easy and rapid execution. 
The design of this Course of Books is to instruct the learner from the beginning, 
to pass over with fre^<»n correct models of those forms only which form com- 
ponrat portions of a perfect handwriting. By a persevering use of this method 
surprising results have been obtained, and the pupils have always become expert 
penmen and good ready writers. 



CasselTs lUustraied Family Almanac. 

This favourite Annual has acquired an established repu- 
tation, both for the value of its literary contents and for 
the artistic beauty of its designs. Among its principal 
features may be mentioned a very full Chronicle of the 
important Events of the Year, illustrated by a series of 
original Engravings, and a pictorial Calendar. Price 6d. 
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CASSELUS HAND-BOOKS, 

12M0, CLOTH, ONE SHILLING EACH. 

Hand-Book of ChesSy 

ContaiBiDg a clear Exposition of the Game; Laws of 
Chess ; Technical Terms ; Advice to Young Flayers, &c. 

Handr-Booh of Book-Keeping ^ 

By Single and Double Entry. Ruled Account Books to 
ditto, Is. 6d. each Set. 

Sand-Book of Business ; 

Giving an Explanation of the different Terms and Tech- 
nicalities of Commerce, with Tables of Foreign Moneys, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Handr-Book of JEtiqaette for Ladies and 
Gentlemen ; 

Being a Complete Guide to the Usages of Polite Society. 

Sand-Book of Letter - Writing, 

With Hints on Composition and Style. 

Hand-Booh of the Civil Service : 

A Complete Guide to the Examijiations for Appointments 
to the various Departments in the Civil Service. 

(In the Press,) 

Rand'Book of Investments ; 

A Complete Account of the Public Securities, Railway 
Shares, Foreign Stocks, and other Investments, Explanatory 
and Statistical, with exact Information to the latest Date. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED AND IN PREPARATION 

BY MESSBS. CASSELL, PETTEB, AND GALPIN. 



Our Exemplars^ Poor and Rich ; 

A SerieB of Biographical Sketches of Men and Women 
who have, by an extraordinary Use of their Opportunities, 
benefited their Fellow-Creatures. Edited by Matthew 
Davenport Hill, Recorder of Birmingham. Post Svo, 
340 pp. Cloth, 6s. 

Hope Evermore ; 

Or, Something to Do. A Tale of the Ragged Schools. 
Two vols., crown Svo, 12s. 

The Picture History of England. 

A Series of Eighty Full Page Illustrations, with Descrip- 
tive Letterpress, representing the principal Events of 
English History, from the Earliest Period to the Reign 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Crown 4to, embellished 
wrapper, 68. ; cloth, extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Roland de Montrevel ; 

Or, the CompanioDs of Jehu. A Tale of the French 
Consulate. By Alexandre Dubias. 2s. 

GlennyB Illustrated Annual^ 

With Twenty Engravings, and a series of original 
Articles upon Rural Subjects. Is. 6d. ; ornamentally bound 
and gilt for the Drawing Room, 2s. 6d. 

Amy Moss ; 

Or, the Banks of the Ohio. 12mo, illuminated boards, 2s. 
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